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Cornsponintre. 



stony heart, it can ‘‘cut to the heart” 
like a two-edged sword; it is living, per- 
ennial, and powerful, searching into the 
interior man and separating the elements 
of life and death. In the same instru- 
mental sense, and in no other, it is the 
power of God unto salvation, and as an 
instrument, and a perfect one, it is per- 
fectconverting the soul. The man, there- 
fore, who puts .the word of God before 
God himself, and makes it an omnipo- 
tently efficient power to regenerate and 
save men by itself alone, renders all 
prayer useless and all scriptural salva- 



For /*« Prubf/lerian lloraUl. 

Occasional Thoughts. 

The Itch of Public Spenkine. 

1 .. looking back upon the rresbyterial. 

Synodical, and General Assembly meet- 
ings of a man’s life, how much of that 
life has been wasted in listening to, or 
rather in being “ bound in chains and 
irons” by many and long speeches? — 

.Speeches, too, which never accomplished 
anything but the annoyance of the hear- 
ers and gratification of the speakers. Ifjtion impossible. 

ever there was a body where much speak - 1 Dut both in tho Old and New Testa- 
ing is useless it is a body of Presbyte ment the two great agencies, the one ab- 
rian ministers, who read and think and «‘ffi‘>ient. and the other instru- 

come to their own conclusions, and often «>ental and enlightening, are throughout 
far more quickly and clearly than the fuHj ‘aught and recognized. “Open 
speaker, who wastes bis own time and i thou mine eyes that I may behold won- 
theirs in attempting to enlighten them-|4rous things out of thy law.” Psalms 
Rarely, very rarely, is a speech of more jcxix: 18. Here both of these agencies 
than fifteen minutes needed from any man are directly acknowledged and tau|ht.— 
in such a body. Time teaches us pa-|Pirst the Psalmist prays that the great 
tience and courteousness as to these and infinitely efficient God would open 
things, but it cannot teach us that they | his eyes, and secondly that he might en- 
are not folly and injustice to both speak- j joy the benefit of that light of which the 
ers and hearers. scriptures are the instrument, or rather 

Wbat ia tho Exact Aaency or Work which are therein the light. I he prayer is not 
the Holy Scriptures Effect in Begeneration to change the light, to modify the light, 
and sanctifleationp j tmpart any additional power to it. 

There are two great facts abundantly ; operated 

and variously taught in the word of God. j 
The first is that God is the absolute and 

efficient agent in regeneration, and in all result is the man sees wonderful 
its resulting effects; and the second '* where he never saw them before, 

that the word of God is the great and es- „ word of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
sential instrumental agent in these same 

things. In all adult cases the absolute we do not look for 

and efficient agent and the instrumental 



agent are essentially and invariably in- 
separable. As the soil and the seed are 
essential to the resulting harvest, and as 
the eye and the light are essential to the 
resulting vision, so the direct and efficient 
agency of God and the instrumental 
agency of his word are essential to the 
resulting regeneration and sanctification. 

But let us look at what the Bible says 
about these two great and infinitely im- 



by a different agent. Who dreams that 
light can impart or revive the visual or- 
gans? By a similar kind of figure the 
I>ord speaks of “ ears uncircumcised.” — 
Acts vii: 58. But can sound heal the 
diseases of the ear? Can it impart life 
and health to the organs of hearing? No 
one thinks of such a thing. The efficient 
power to heal and operate directly on the 
ear, and the, instrumental power of sound 



portant facts. And, fir.st, let us look at both essential to the result of hear- 
what it says about God’s direct and effi jug. 

dent work upon the heart. “ I will give pot let us look at some of those pas- 
them one heart, and I will put a new gages where these two agencies are seen 
spirit within you ; and I will take away | go distinctly to go together. “Then 
tho stony heart out hf their flesh and opened he {heir understanding that they 
' n an heart of flesh.” Ezek. gjjould understand the scriptures.” Luke 
re Jhe a>^cy is direct, pm ix^iv: 45. 1st. Qh.-ist t-peted th:;ij un 
-N ■' ' ■ 1 effectual. “ Who were born I ^oi-gtanding. This was divine and a' 

imI, nor of the will of the flesh' ' mighty efficiency. The result was they 
nor or the will or man, hut of God.” — ^ understood the scriptures. This was the 
John i: 13. '‘And you hath he quick- instrumental efficiency. Though their 
ened who were dead in trespasses and hearts had burned within them as he 
sins.” Eph. ii : 1. “For we are his I opened unto them the scriptures. Yet 
workmanship created anew in Christ Je- ' opening the scriptures and opening their 
sus.” Eph. il: 10. “Not by works of understandings were two different things, 
righteousness which we haye ^one, but ^„d attended with two different effects, 
according to his mercy he saved us by j q-^ito ^i^o the case of Lydia, “whose 



the washing of regeneration, even the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” Tit. iii: 5- 
Tbese, out of a very numerous class of 
passages, teach us that tho divine power 
operates directly and efficiently upon the 



heart the Lord opened that she attended 
unto the things spoken of Faul.” Acts 
xvi: 14- Here the Lord opened the heart 
of Lydia, and the result was that she at- 
tended to wliat Paul said. Here are 



heart, and moulds it and forms it anew agjjju (be divine and instrumental agen- 



as really and as certainly as Omnipo- 
tence wrought upon the chaotic mass o^^ 
creation. There is a now creation. — 
Things exist in the heart which did not 
exist before, and therefore the great work 
is justly called and treated as a creation, 
and such a creation as God’s omnipo- 
tence alone can accomplish. And any 
mere creation or regeneration of tbe 



cies operating together. Christ prays, 
“Sanctify them through thy word: thy 
word is truth.” John xvii: 17. The 
sanctifying efficiency is of God, while the 
instrumental efficiency is of his word. — 
The good seed is the word, but without 
the soil it cannot grow. But the seed 
does not make the soil nor impart fertil 
both are essential to the 



■'^ity to it, yet both are 
heart sought or obtained short of the ef- j grand result of harvest. So God’s hand 
fleient power of God, forking directly on prepares the human heart, and the good 
and in the heart, is an arrant cheat upon jgeed is sown upon it and divine effects 
the human soul, and will ruin it forever follow. There is no such thing as sepa- 
nnless saving truth and repentance inter- j^e direct efficiency of God upon 

the heart from the instrumental efficiency. 



vene. 

But, second, let us look at what the ex- 
act agency of the word of God is in sal- 
vation. Is it efficient and creative, or is 
It instrumental and instructive ? We 
have already said that it is not efficient 
and regenerative in any other sense than 
an instrumental sense. But to the law 
and the testimony in this as in all other 
cases where God’s truth is concerned. It 
Is common in rhetorical terms to say the 
ax slays the forest, the sword slays its 
thousands, the scythe cuts the grass, or 
the sickle cuts the harve.st. but ^very one 
sees that these are all used in an instru- 
mental sense. There must be an efficient 
hand to wield the ax and the sword, the 
scythe and the sickle, and nobody is de. 
ceived or misled by such term.s. Ntrone 
dreams that these instruments have any 
efficiency in themselves. They are put 
to uses and agencies for which their in- 
strumental nature fits them. And pre- 
cisely so, and preci.sely upon the same 
principles and habits of language, when 
the agency of the word of God is spoken 
of it is exclusively and at all times an i 

instrumental agency which is meant. 

“Is not my word as a fire and a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?” Jer. 



In view of all these scriptures it is 
clear what the exact agency is which the 
divine word effects in regeneration and 
its results. It is an agency which is il- 
luminating and instrumental. The di- 
rect and divine efficiency opens the eye 
and the instrumental agency enlightens 
it. The direct and divine efficiency un- 
stops the deaf ear and the instrumental 
agency supplies the sound. The divine 
efficiency quicken.s "the soul and instru-_ 
mental agency supplies it with food. 

1st. We learn here the essential neces- 
sity of the word of God. As light is ee- 
.sential and adapted to the external eye* 
so i:^the word to the internal eye. Where 
there is no light there is no vision. 

2d. We learn the essential necessity 
of divine power upon the heart to pre 
pare it for the agency which tho word of 
God effects upon a prepared heart. 

3d. We learn the inseparable necessity 
of both these agents. The eye must be 
opened by the one and the light supplied 
by the other. 

4th. AVe see the delusion of those who 
deny all operation of the Spirit upon the 
heart except as it i.s in word alone. Light 



xxxiii: 29. “ He hath made my mouth ** uofhing to the blind eye, and sound is 

like a sharp sword.” Isaiah xlix; 2 ,_j“olhing to the deaf ear. 

“Therefore have 1 hewed them by the of God is essential, but 

prophets, I have slain them by the words preparative work, the being born of 
of my mouth,” Uosea vi: 5. “ For thej^®*^' e.ssential to enlightening ef- 

word of God is quick and powerful, and i ttpon the heart. 

sharper than any two-edged sword, piero- 1 - 

ing to the dividing asunder of soul and j "'’‘■w- 

spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and | Jamostown Congregation to Dr. Fui. 
is a discernerof the thoughts and intents Jamestown, Dec. 20, 1860. 

of the heart. Heb. iv: 12. All these j Mr. Editor: We esteem it a great priv- 
passages, with many others, fully and ^ ilege to “rejoice with those that rejoice.” 
powerfully declare the instrumental iia- | \Ve would, therefore, congratulate our old 
ture and fitness of the divine word. It friend, “ Dr. Fui,” that he h.as, after so 



is a fire, a sword, a hammer, all expres- 
sive instruments to be employed by judg- 
ment, skill and power. The word of 
God can burn like fire in the bones, it 



long a time, succeeded in bringing the 
“Johnstown” congregation to a sense of 
duty, and that, though late, they have 
done the clean thinff. We do think, 



can strike like a hammer shattering tho , however, they stopped short in not re- 



questing those “sealy fellows” who have 
had charge of the financial affairs of the 
congregation to resign their places, and 
substitute some of those large-hearted 
ones who made such excellent and well- 
timed remarks at the congregational 
meeting. 

And now, as the Dr. wields the pen of 
so ready a writer, he must be a good talk- 
er, would it not bo well for him to extend 
his kindly offices to some of the neigh- 
boring congregations, and the first time 
he comes over to assist our pastor at a 
eommunion, give him, some advice as to 
paxloral visitation, &c , for of course tho 
Dr. well posted in ell 8'jch matters. 

We would not be understood as charg- 
ing our pastor with willful neglect of 
duty, yet many of us have thought, that 
if he would visit his congregation, poor 
as well as rich, he would certainly bring 
within his influence, and under the influ- 
ence of the Gospel, many who are care- 
less and indifferent. Besides, we know 
it does cheer the heart of the poor wor- 
ried, tempted and harrassed Christian, to 
have his spiritual adviser occasionally — 
at least once in twelve months — call and | 
break bread with him and his family, in- 
quire into their spiritual condition, and 
pray with and for them. We have no 
doubt if the good Dr. would urge this 
duty upon our pastor with that earnest- 
ness which he has at command, we would 
no longer have it said by any of our peo- 
ple, that “ they would love our pastor if 
he would let them” — that “ he does not 
seem to know them” — that while he 
passes their gate on his way to dining 
parties at Squire A.’s and Haj. B.’s, yet 
ho never thinks of calling on them. — 
Most of our people are poor, but there is 
no want of promptness in complying with 
our engagements as to salary, &c. 

Now we do not wish the Dr. to use the 
columns of your paper, nor take so much 
time in trying to impress upon our pastor 
his duty in these matters, but we wish a 
kind and brotherly admonition, and, by 
so doing, he will greatly oblige many of 
the Jamestown Co.>(^eoation. 

E*or Uu Prubyterian 

What shall I do for Christ P 

Make it a business to live for Him, and 
lorify Him as a rational, immortal soul, 
t Avill be all in vain to itlx any lower 
itandard. And it’ it be dmCo, in follow- 
ing out such a course of li/’c as a more 
loose construction of the Word of God 
might point out, the heart will find very 
little of comfort and experience but little 
of Christian joy. To make our social 
life in its various relttions happy, all 
admit that there must be mutual love, 
and interchange of kindness, and com- 
munity of esteem. When, therefore, we 
look into tho Gospel of Christ, and in 
his peace-speaking blood see the opening 
of his loving heart, and how great is that 
love, how void of any root of bitterness ; 
it must be manifest how tho Church, his 
bride, must love him, and give herself 
for him, to be happy in him. This law 
of love is fearful. It touches upon the 
whole life of the Son of God, and through 
him reaches with full power to every be- 
liever, and lays the sacred claim upon the 
soul for the affection of the whole heart. 
What is our life? It is even as a vapor 
that passeth away. As the bubbles that 
are tossed upon the sea, so are we ; and 
the sea giveth no rest. Christ, who is 
the Alpha and Omega, is the only sup- 
port whence the olive branch lifts its 
head above the waters. 

We have not properly considered the 
supreme glory of Christ. His humanity 
is perfect; and in its naturalness we sink 
down in our estimation of the Redeemer. 
On tho other side of the question, con- 
sidering that Supreme Divinity which 
dwells in all its fullness in Jesus bodily; 
from the magnitude of the mystery we 
fall into an abstract mode of thinking of 
Christ, and remove him from us to re- j 
gions of inapproachable glory. The 
course of these great errors is to be 
sought among the ruins of a wasted love 
and shipwrecked faith. 

The devotion of the ancient Athenium 
to the worship of Minerva in the temple 
of tho Parthenon is a withering rebuke 
to tho little loving and little serving 
Christian of our times. With what face ' 
can the Christian of out day, who gives 
his strength for the meat which perish- 1 
eth, stand in the judgment in the pres-; 
ence of God and the man who after their 
way of life were more consistent? Look 
at the long processions of youths crown ed 
with flowers, and of citizens of mature 
age, that went up tho Acropolis, with | 
choral songs, to worship in their most ; 
renowned hill, around their most beauti- 
ful temple 1 W hat devotion iu their ser- 
vicel What enthusiasm 1 Whatexpres- 
sion of love! What free use of their 
mina and aholi, their art and learning! 
What zeal inspired them, and moved 
their generosity 1 

But the gods and godesscs of the 
Greeks were only the extravagant fancies 
of the natural mind. Sublimated heroes, 
with no foundation upon which to rest a 
Supreme Divinity, tho carnal mind 
wrought out its religious love upon a 
mere fancy, a figment of the imagina- 
tion, and so made these gods. How dif- 
ferent is our easel Do we not know that 
Jesus Christ is the God-man ? No fancy 
grafts upon Jesus the divine nature. No 
myth has brought us the story of His 
birth. Tho beautiful life of the Saviour 
has not been given us, the work of some 
great epic poet. A part of history. — 



Christ is manifest to us by a thousand 
proofs. Of lineage faithfully preserved 



and recorded, not an imaginary hero God,, es with paternal interest his flock, as they 

k.,A T : I* iU. i_ j.i. . . J , . . • ’ J 



but the Lion of tho tribe of Judah ; God 
with us, lays the most sacred claim upon 
our lives, which ought to be so conse- 
crated to Christ as that in him our God- 



io picturesquely nestled in a pretty little 
nook on the side of a high hill, he watch- 



to their own views of the same — always 
with a single eye to the glory of the sec- 
ular part of the church. So now, you 
wend their way up the graveled walk of see, I wants you to empower me to put 



the ascent leading to his door. Each, all, 
and every one find a friend in that wor- 
thy representative of Christ. Children, 



•nd matrons, all come there to make a i the man of God, meekly folding his arms, 
deposit of their cares and grievances. — 1“ 1 have had some inkling of the matter; 
im 1 How does our every opportunity . H-ctween him and his people there reigns they have even gone so far as to present 
glory enlarge itself in Christ 1 And thai happy confidence which disposes to | a written request, that 1 will consummate 

mutual love and interest. lie had long nothing, not even my own private, per- 



beeu looked upon as one with them — nay, 
hem-s-his voice being their welcome 



man they may be hid in God. Behold-j yocths, young men and maidens, old men 

first our privildge and exaltation in this 
Christ! How our humanity rejoices in 
Him 
of 

love which, without him is only one of 
those passions to which appetite- panders, 
is in him and by him raised i 
power. There was scarcely a 
ancient Athens that had not the statue 
of a god in it. It was common to every 
family. But we preach not a sublimated 
hero, but a Christ crucified for us. And 
how little does this preaching thrill the 
heart, warm the love, rouse the genuine 
enthusiasm of the soul I But it ought 
to be as a torch to light up the soul with 
a heavenly fire. All, all in the doctrine 
of Christ is divine, celestial. The mind 
tires beneath the varied vision of glory 
that is revealed in him. The imagina- 
tion halts, and falters, and fails at the 
prospect which is opened, but which ex- 
tends far beyond all our powers of ratio-' 
cination. 

The question recurs with great power 
as we dwell upon the mystery and glory 
of 



down this false impression, by contra- 
dictin’ the report, thereby restoring peace 
and harmony to the congregation.” 

" You do not take me by surprise,” said 



sonal business and happiness, without 
consulting the people. This letter had 
^ his approval their great reward, no signature,” said he, smiling bitterly. 



Farther up the hill, upon a narrow strip 
of woodland, the pretty white-washed 
Church, with its ivy clad walls, stood in 
unpretending beauty. The worthy pas- 
tor was so closely identified in the minds 
of his people with this consecrated spot, 
th&t he seemed to be part and parcel of 
it; both inspiring reverence blended with 
affection. Still, with all this love and 



“ But, my friend, what objection have 
they to Annie, other than her want of 
money ? ” 

“ Well, they say in the first place, thty 
say this; mind you, 1 don’t say it; for I 
don t pretend to endorse what anybody 
says, not even my own wife, now in these 
latter days, when thorns, and brambles, 
and briers so choke ” 



veneration, there was yet a miserable “Go on,” said the minister, with a slight 
drawback. They wished to manage and shade of impatience and manifest annoy- 
control for him, not only his entire sec- anee. 



ular affairs, but his personal interests. — 
He was as yet unmated, therefore an ob- 
ject of special regard with a greater num- 
ber of the memberhood. Ho had to 
marry — such was the verdict — but he 
must marry suitably, that is, ho must suit 
Christ and his atoning sacrifice :j the views and notions of his congregation. 



“What shall I do for Christ?” I an- 
swer, Live for him, live for him. There 
is nothing nobler or better than to make 
your life divine. When we sit in hea- 
venly places in Christ Jesus, we occupy 
the highest seat, the philosophers, sages, 
orators, generals of all antiquity' being 
judges, for they counted the service, of 
the pods the most honorable duty. 

EPSILOi?. 



For tk4 Prt$iyt*rian Ilorald. 

“Our Minister.” 



He must have an eye to the aggradizement 
of himself and others, &c. 



“ Well, they say she’s too young, and 
timid, and simplo, and ignorant, and all 
that, and, moreover, not calculat .d to fill 
the ’sponsible office of help meet to ‘our 
Minister’ — God hies* him — and they al- 
ways pull up at that old point, ‘Not a 
dollar, &c.’ ” 

“Ah,” said this holy, upright and just 
man, “ I seo it all. At a glance I have 



There was another fixture, the sexton, .divined their thoughts. O! how the da" 
a strange compound of innocence, super- [ ceitfulness of riches chokes all the gen- 
■tition and cunning, with very great I erous impulses of the soul I Alas! the 
shrewdness in his way. He was kind in love of money — the desire for wealth is 
disposition, but unyielding, prejudiced ' a fearful thing I A powerful alchymist. 



BY MRS. E. M. HOFFMAN. 



AdU while Lord ! Lord! the pious tjrmDt cries, 

Who in the poor thoir Master crucified, 

Hi* dailj prayers, tar better understood 
Id acts than words, was simply doioi^ good. 

Aogcls are round the good mao, to catch the ioc- 
hU prayen), 

And they ily to mloister kiudness to tboee for whom b 
pleaseth. 

Tne season was Autui^n, which, in tl 
country, speaks to the feelings. The m 
tneholy mind /s made to institute oo 
parison between the passing year and the'' 
decline of life ; sees in the “ Sere and 
yellow leaf,” the withered flowers, the ten 
thousand blighted things, the deserted 
gardens with their arid walks and frosted 
leaves, symbols of our own decay, as also 
the instability of ail earthly possessions. 

But the cheerful, the happy, the hope- 
ful heart beholds the rich tints of the 
forest, with its golden stores of bright, 
beautiful, glowing colors, and thinks of 
Nature as a kind benefactress, ready with 
her ripe fruits and full garners^o dis- 
pense plenty to her children ; making 
glad the eye with her reeking store- 
houses. While the goddess herself seems 



and wilful withal ; besides being cursed 
with unbounded curiosity. It was his 
custom to keep himself informed of all 
was transpiring in the neighborhood 
‘Ugh his wife, who belonged to the 
wing Society,” and was herself posted 
IS to all the sayings and doings in 
r circle. Each minute detail, every 
9 scrap of gossip, with the scandal) 
^which even church members, we are 
nained to say, do sometimes roll under 
leir tongues as a sweet morsel,) were 
‘dered note-worthy items for the 
fuo. his marvellously capaciois me- 
ry. Yet was this sexton giod in the 
II, and devoted to_ the minister, the 
nSers, and, above all, to the white- 
led, vine environed Church. Sabbath 
r Sabba‘h rang out the little modest 
il from the humble belfry. Carefully, 
»uu with pride, did he set in order the 
altar, and the whole material parapher- 
nalia was as newly dusted; neither was 
it his fault if each Lord’s day did not 

find the house crowded with kneeling 
figures. 

One day when tho winds were making 
wild, wierdliko music through the faded 
shrubs and dismantled woods, this afore- 
said busy and communicative sexton took 
hie way towards the parsonage. Opening 
the little wicket gate, he walked np the 
graveled pathway through a vista of grape 



to rejoice as she smiles sweetly over the 1 vines literally bowed down with fruit, and 



perfections of her own handi-work. 

In tho city it is the renewal of life and 
action, the beginning of strife. Business 
again starts its rumbling wheels, its ex- 
actions, its absorbing interests, manifold 
devices, and untiring love of gain. Here, 
too, fashion holds her court, where folly 
reigns supreme, and life begins when the 
day ends. The quiet gray dawn steals in 
upon heated and brilliant saloons ere the 
worshipers, those gay sybarites, have half 
finiffied their saturnalia. Tho light in 
beauty’s eye dims, and her charms which 
were almost supernal pale, while the gor- 
geously arrayed form shrinks, and seeks 
concealment from “ the garish light of 
day.” O, what strife! AVhat turmoil, 
heart burnings, envyings and jealousies, 
are fostered and called into life by those 
unnatural orgies. Behold the contrast. 

Not far distant from this scene wo dis- 
cern the frame-work of a white cottage, 
clasped by clinging tendrils and luxuri- 
ant foliage, all beautified with flower 
vases containing rare exotics and sw - • 
indiginous plants, reminding us of some 
hallowed relic. “Our Minister” lives 
there — the good shepherd of tho g)-. 
pastures of . 

He, this pure -minded, high-souled man, 
in whose formation God used His best 
mechanism, had, along with his flock, 
itudied, in simplicity of spirit, the Holy 
Word, and with them has now cast his 
lot for weal or woe. His cottage is the 
place of general rendezvous when the 
parishioners and people from the village 
hard by meet together to take sweet conn 
sel with him, and to talk about their 
“Friend ’’who has gone before to pre- 
pare a better place for them, and also to 
seek God’s blessing upon their hearts and 
homes. 

Yes, Autumn had cemo, and the har- 
vests of the steeps and plains were more 
luscious and abundant than usual. And 
ever as morning throw its light along the 
vale, over the goodly prospect, smiling 
so lovingly upon tho “ hill-side cottage,” 
the good, the bumble and meek in spirit 
bent their steps towards this place of rest 
and prayer ; anxious to enjoy the pure 
communion of a perfect faith with him, 
who, as far as dimmed faculties and finite 
minds could comprehend, was “one after 
God’s own heart.” 

At such times a new gladness lighted 
up his countenance, an inexpressible ten- 
derness, such as might have distinguished 
the Saviour of men, arradiated his eyes. 
Sitting at the casement of his lowly cot, 



espied the good man sitting at his door 
with a pondrous tome upon his knees. — 

The tramp of a heavy footfall made him 
start, and rising, he greeted the intruder 
with kind, easy familiarity. “ What is it 
then, Jeremiah? I see in the mirror of 
your mind and soul, that your head is 
reeking.” 

“Well, sir, little; that is, little that 
you may care to know, or it may be worth 
your attention when you do know, (lie 
seemed anxious to smooth the way to a 
full confession). But, sir, there does 
seem to bo, for the first time, some dissat- 
isfaction creeping in among the people. 

They are worried at what they think they 
have discovered as going on in the valley, - 
-end' here on the ‘ hill side.’ I tell you, 

Parson, they keep up a mighty caucusing 
among themselves. It was only yester- 
day that I came upon a knot of ’urn, and 
after many shakos of the head, knowing 
winks dubious smiles, they thus delivered 
themselves • 

^ 77, ,iiend Jeremiah, we are think- 
ing there has come a mighty change over 
‘our Minister.’ lie po.'itively does not 
1 A , e same man since he’s been 
going to sec that family down by the mill 
I should not wonder if he is a thinking 
of getting married.” 

“ Well,” says I, “ I don’t seo but what 
he’s got a right, if he wants to; being 
like every other ‘ Mcrican ’ man, free. 1 
hainf ever heard that he was anybody’s 
property ; and he’s of age, I think, so let 
him marry along if he wants to. But 
who is it ; what woman did you say ‘our 
Minister’ was tooken with?” 

“0, I didn’t say, nor ran we say that it 
is any woman ; for really, Jeremiah, she 
has no claims to womanhood, ladyhood, 
or any other hood — but silly childhood. 

But I’m sure you'd never guess, so I’ll 
just tell you without further prelude or 
preface. It is no other than that little 
old Annie Rivers — a little, foolish, young 
thing, without position, experience or 
sense; and above all, and worse than all. 

Without one dollar to bless herself. Think : with such uncompromising views. True 
of that, Jerry — no^ not a dollar.” J she is unhappy, but she will not seek the 

“ Then they all raised their hands in ' solace held out everywhere in God’s 
pious wonderment, and tueir eyes in holy j Book to th^poor and forsaken in this 
horror. And so they fell to talking and world ; but rather seems to delight in 
speculatin’ upon — what they called — this ^ accusings of herself, and sinful upbraid- 
bold infringement of their rights. For iugs of ‘our Father.’ This makes me 
you must remember, dear Parson, that wretched, dear sir, and I know not what 
the church, that is, the people in it, all ^ to do with myself.” And she dropped 
over the civilized world, takes the liberty , her head and wept. 

(if he’ll let ’em) of marrying off their | “ My jeung friend,” said “our Minis- 

rainister to the best advantage — ’cording ter,” taking both of her poor, little hands. 



converting good to evil, and transmuting 
even Christian graces into worldly ambi- 
tion. A case in point. A short time 
since our friends here were humble, gen- 
erous, industrious and contented. Now, 
with this new feeling, this evil passion 
festering in their hearts, they are so car- 
ried away that they do not know, do not 
seem to feel that they are assuming to 
themselves a prerogative that cannot, 
nay, shall not he established. You have 
Said, and justly, that I am free. I feel 
that I am. lywe allegiance to none save 
God I whose Sanction of this, as of all 
else, I humbly invoke. For my people I 
tremble; and^T them my aou^ yoarna, 
while my supf'licatioiis ascend. Love of 
mammon swallows up all the nobler aspi- 
rations of the human heart, leaving the 
door open for selfishness, finesse and av- 
arice.” 

Gold ! gold ! in all ages tho corso of manklDd, 

Thj fetters are f jrgod for tho soul and the mind ; 

The lituba may be free as the wings uf a bird, 

And the mind be a siaro of a look and a word. 

While they sat talking, there came a 
gentle tap at the door, which opening to 
tho friendly “come in,” admitted a rnstio 
peasant girl. Her beautifully defined 
features, clear blue eyes, and sweet ex- 
pression, were well calculated to inspire 
u n measurable love. She was the daughter 
of one of the poorest families in the par- 
ish, but, by her goodness, had so won the 
confidence of the pastor, that he feared 
not to commit into her keeping his hap- 
piness, as well as all worldly interest. — 
She possessed a guileless heart, a gentle 
spirit, and her charms were of that spir- 
itual order which only the cultivated 
mind and well directed feelings can ap- 
preciate. With such gifts she was not 
really made for seclu.^ion; nevertheless, 
she rejoiced in pursuing her quiet way 
unobtrusively, neither looking to the 
right or left, so that she might do good 
while the day lasted , and when night 
came on, having tr:in(|uilly commended 
herself to Heaven’s keeping, and feeling 
at pence with all creation, she laid down 
to rest. 

And how beautiful was that sleep! 
The light slumbor of infancy is not more 
balmy. One would naturally think, when 
beholding her, that “angels were whisper- 
ing to her soft words of love, mingled 
with blessings.” Her face at such times 
possessed almost seraphic sweetness, such 
as we are accustomed to see in tho like- 
nesses of the Madonna. The dimpling 
play of her young features was usually 
lighted up with a serene happiness, a 
chastened joy, yot seldom or never spark- 
ling with unrestrained delight — certainly 
never attaining to rapiure. The child- 
like and perfect grace of her form was in 
keeping with the beauty of her counte- 
nance. 

The good man received her with a re- 
spectful tenderness, while the girl blushed 
and stammered over her errand, as she 
essayed to speak. She gave him a bun- 
dle, and said ; 

“ My mother bade roe tell you, sir, that 
we were unable to finish off the same 
amount of work this w’eek ; oonse((uently 
our supplies have been cut off.” And 
then her pure, inuocent blood again 
mounted to her face and neck. “ Her 
unwillingne.ss to pursue any settled em- 
ployment is a great drawback, a mighty 
hindrance. 01 sir, I do not know what 
has come over our poor mamma. We 
rarely see persons in our lo .vly condition 



made hard by toil, “you have the refuge 
which the faithful have had for more than 
eighteen hundred years. You should feeb 
my dear child, day by day, that you can 
come to this Friend, that lie is mighty, 
and will sustain the poor in spirit by llis 
omnipotence; and from Ilis grace, un- 
bought, unmerited, though not unsought, 
will flow a stream to refresh your droop- 
ing spirit, watering it day and night. — 
What more would you? What more 
need we? As for myself, I ask no grf it- 
er boon, no higher office, than to lie at 
His feet throughout all eternity, crying, 
my Maker, Saviour, Redeemer God I ” 

( To he Continued.) 



A Discourse, 

Delivered by Kev. Tbomas A. Hoyt In the 
First Presbyterian Cburoh. LouiaTillo, Ky., 
January 4th, 1831. 

“ Who can tell if ‘God will turn and repent, 
and turn away from his fierce anger, that we 
perish not? And God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way; and God re- 
pented of the evil that he had said that he 
would do unto them; and he did it not.” — Jo- 
MAti iii : 0, 10. 

The observance of a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer is not an effort of 
despair, but of hope ; it declares that 
confidence in man is lo.st. but that confi- 
dence in God is revived. Having ex 
hausted every human device, and strug- 
gled in vain to release itself from the toils, 
a whole people learns the lesson so often 
taught the individual — that it is better to 
tru.st in the Lord than to put confidence 
in man. 

Fasting is the outward sign of the hu- 
miliation and penitence which we should 
feel and express this day; hence il is idle 
mockery unless we really repent and are 
bumble. 

Have we not enough to humble us? — 
The foundations of our country are be- 
ing broken up, the noblest temple of lib- 
erty in the world is being demolished ; 
one column has fallen, and vrhile I speak 
the crash of another may smite upon our 
ears. It is a spectacle that might make 
angels weep, and should wring from us 
tears of blood. We are on the verge of 
civil war ; passions are inflamed, violence 
is threatened. State* are arming, and we 
are in hourly danger of collision; at any 
moment brothers’ bands may reek with 
brothers’ blood. It is a time to proclaim 
a fast and a solemn convocation. Be 
hung in mourning, yq heavens, and be 
clad in sackcloth^ye eftrth ! This great 
lighthouse of the womd, whose beacon 
sent its rays across the waters, guiding 
Jhe wandering barks into the haven n£. 
liberty, is growing dim, and is rocking to 
itfl base. It is as though the Polar Star 
were suddenly to plunge from its steady 
resting place and begin to “ wander dark- 
ling in the eternal space, rayless and 
pathless.” It it a day of trouble, of re- 
buke, and of blasphemy — a day to be 
marked with black in the world’s cal- 
endar. 

But we feel that this, the Iliad of our 
woes, is notan accident or a bare misfor- 
tune, but a punishment for our sins. The 
conscience as well as the heart is burden- 
ed, and a sense of ill-de.sert aggravates 
our sorrows. We intuitivel}' recognize 
the connection between sin and punish- 
ment; we know not precisely what that 
connection is ; we cannot say what sin or 
whose sins have brought tbe infliction, 
but punishment implies sin, and “tho sin 
must be enormous where the punishment 
is so fearful. This vast, imperial Re- 



public, bequeathed to us by a noble ances- 
try, consecrated by a noble history, the 
work of illustrious Statesmen and patri- 
ots, is falling a prey to national degener- 
acy and corruption. In less than a cen- 
tury we have spoiled the legacy of our 
fathers. ^ A Christian people, with Chris- 
tian institutions, the envy and admiration 
of the world, have not lived to the age 
of pagan Greece. Surely God has a con- 
trover.'=y with us, and it becomes us to 
inquire “ with all solemnity into the cause 
of llis fierce anger. " Surely it is time 
to come to ourselves; to look our follies 
and wickedness in the face ; time for ev- 
eiy patriot to rend his garments, cover 
himself with sackcloth, and come intc 
1 he tiou.se of the Lord. Let us deal faith- 
fully this day ; let us survey the sins of 
the land, not to accuse one another, but 
to humble ourselves under the mighty 
band of God.” Sins may be styled na- 
tional sins, when either they are commit- 
ted by the Slate in its organized capaci- 
ty, or are so generally perpetrated as to 
become characteristic of the people. We 
have incurred national guilt in both these 
ways. As a people we have been guilty 
of vain glory and boasting; as though by 
our own might and wisdom we had done 
all this, we have said, “ Is not this great 
Babylon that 1 have built ? ” We have 
not acknowledged God, and He now leaves 
us toour.selves. Or, if we have referred 
to him at all, it has beeu to intimate that 
He was bound to ble.ss a country which 
was so uianifestly indispensable to His 
plan.s. 

In the next place, we have deified “the 
people,” regarding them a.s the fountain 
of all power, and proclaiming the blas- 
phemous adage, ‘-vox popuH, vox Dei,” 
a.i the last expression of political wisdom. 
Thus Jehovah has been dethroned and a 
hydra-beaded monster set up in bis stead, 
and never was a pagan idol worshipped 
with more abject and crawling devotion, 
than this their god, by the whole tribe of 
office-seekers. Two results have follow- 
ed : In the first place, our rulers have lost 
the sense of responsibility to God, and in- 
stead of endeavoring to do what was right 
have sought only to propitiate their idol. 
The whole notion of a representative gov- 
ernment has become perverted. It is re 
garded simply as a method of giving ex- 
pression to the po|)ular will, as a contriv- 
ance for finding out and doing what the 
people if assembled in mass would do. 
This doctrine is utterly false. “ Repre- 
sentatives are appointed not to ascertain 
what tbe will of tbe people is, hut what it 
ought to be, — not to do what the people 
think is right, but what the representa- 
tives think is right. The people are not 
permitted to legislate rn maSse, because 
their passions and caprices are likely to 
prove stronger than reason and truth. 
To secure deliberation, to protect them- 
selves from their own prejudices and pas- 
sions, and to cause the voice of reason to 
be heard, they retire from the scene, and 
leave the inquiry and decision of their du- 
ty to chosen men, in whose wisdom they 
have confidence. This is tbe true theory ‘ 



of parliamentary government.” Had tbii 
idea been held, our representatives would 
have guided public opinion, instead of be- 
ing swept along by it; they would be pil- 
lars of the State, and not mere weather- 

bree^zV° course of the popular 

The next evil result of the undue ex- 
altation of the people, is the unlimited 
doctrine I hat the majority should govern • 
whereas the authoritylof God is supreme! 
the authority of written con.stitutionsnext 
and the authority of the people last in the 
senes. This error is sufficiently injuri- 
OU3 when applied to the legislation of a 
single State, but is utterly ruinous when 
forced into Federal affairs, the conduct of 
which should depend not on the popular 
wiM of the whole country, but. on the in- 
dividual utterances of the several States. 
According to this monstrous notion, tho 
weaker bolds its rights and liberties by 
the bare sufferance of the stronger. 

Now, God will not give His glory to 
another; and as France atoned in bitter- 
ness and blood for its impious apotheosis 
of reason in the guise of lust and in the 
garb of a harlot, so we are reaping the 
rewards of our idolatry of ourselves. 

Our Federal Government, so complex 
and so nicely balanced, required for its 
administration the sternest virtue and the 
highest wisdom ; but, alas ! it has too oft- 
ert been the tool of party, the instrument 
of sections, and tbe engine of corruption. 
Its highest offices are no longer regarded 
as serene and lofty positions, into which 
the wisest and best of her citizens are pla- 
ced to guide the destinies of a great coun- 
try ; but in accordance with the vile bat- 
tle-cry , “ To t he victors belong the spoils,” 
they are sought forthe benefitof the loaves 
and fishes. As a consequence of this, the 
government is corrupt, votes are bought 
and sold, and in the struggle of factions 
the interests of tbe country are overlook- 
ed. Tbe great Federal Parliament ap- 
pointed by the States to be the minister 
of justice and protection, has been per- 
verted from its high ends, and has become 
a fountain of corruption or a source of 
elara- 

T he States united in a holy bond, sealed 
by blood, instead of loving each other as 
themselves, and discharging the common 
offices of respect and good fellowship, 
have rushed eagerly info the error against 
which Washington so emphatically warn- 
ed thorn, and stand arrayed in the des- 
perate struggle of sectional animosity. 

That portion of them which has been 
constantly growing relatively weaker, in- 
stead of firmly uniting, not for aggres- 
sion, but for self-protection, has all along 
been divided upon questions of more 
party and personal politics. 

Now, I mention these things not as 
mere slips and blunders in tbe conduct 
of our affairs, but distinctly in the light 
of sins against God. who laid us, by his 
providence, unjler the most solemn obli- 
gations to preserve our free institutions 
and our prosperous Commonwealths, and 
to transmit them to future generations. 

Let us add to all this the other mani- 
fold grievous sins which afflict our coun- 
try — tho profanity, the Sabbath-break- 
ing, the fraud and the violence, and we 
have an array of guilt that may well 
startle us and arouse God. 0, our offence 
is rank ; it smells to heaven. 

But, in this day when the land mourns, 
we are called upon not only thus collec- 
tively to confess our national sins, but 
also to mourn, every family apart, and 
every man in the secrecy of his own 
heart. We must not excuse ourselves 
with the plea that we are obscure, and 
our sins but as a drop in the ocean ; re- 
member that a . single Achan brought 
discomfiture on the armies of Israel. — 
God says : “ I, the Lord, search the hearts 
and try the reins of the children of men,” 
and it is only by each man’s confessing 
and forsaking his own sins that this great 
act of national humiliation will be right- 
ly done this day. If, as God looks from 
his throne on the spectacle of a nation 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes, he sees 
that genuine penitence fills every heart, 
he will say, I repent me of tho evil, I 
will not do it. I exhort you, therefore, 
as you would not tail your country, in 
this her time of need, that each one of 
you really humble himself before God, 
and repent of -your sins. This will ba 
true, in whatever light you view this dis- 
pensation, whether as an infliction of 
wrath or as a stroke of mercy. It must 
proceed on one of these two principles; 
God either regards us as his enemies and 
is about to destroy us, or he looks upon 
us as his people and is chastizing us in 
mercy, according to the sacred dictum, 
whom the Lord lovelli, he cliasteneth.” 
In either case we may hope for a hearing 
and for pardon. As to the former, the 
case of Nineveh, as related in the text, 
shows that even heathen may escape 
judgments by timely repentance. As to 
the latter, the history of Israel is full of 
instruction. When the army of Senna- 
charib lay at the gates of Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah “ rest his clothes, covered him- 
self with sackcloth, and went into the 
house of the Lord,” and tho Lord de- 
livered him. If God promised Abraham 
to spare Sodom for the sake of ten right- 
eous, will he not spare this guilty land 
because of his, people that dwell in it? 
.\nd can his people look upon it in any 
other light than as the smiting of a 
Father’s hand? 

As we lie here at tbe feet of the Al- 
mighty, tbe question presses itself upon 
us, “ Lord, what wilt thou have mo to 
do?” If any man laok wisdom, let him 
ask of God who giveth liberally and up- 
braideth not. What shall we think of 
this great struggle, and what is the path 
of duty for us? Speaking in His name, 
I will endeavor to answer so far as I have 
God's authority for what I say. 

And, first, we should settle in onr 
minds that great principles underlie this 
whole matter; we should avoid superfi- 
cial views, and strive to see tho miglity 
issues that are pending. This is no tem- 
porary, tliougli acute, disorder of tho 
body politic, but a chronic distemper, 
now breaking out afresh and throwing 
the patient into convulsions. Tins young 
giant would not writhe and perish under 
a mere functional derangement, an or- 
ganic disease preys on the vitals. The 
different portions of our country could 
not oome into such hostile and deadl 3 
collision upon the ordinary questions of 
public policy. 

One section of this country believes 
that its dearest rights are injured — the 
right of self-government, the right to 
Constitutional liberty, the right to equal- 
ity in the common Government and com- 
mon domain ; she believes that along 
with these rights is implicated the truth. 
tho truth of God, the revulcd truth c.* 
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f!(d; and believing that these priceless 
<rj.isurcs are gliding from her grasp, she 
is struggling to regain ihem. If all this 
be true, if our liberties and our religion 
are in danger, what have we to do but to 
stand up boldly for our rights — rights 
that wo inherit as Englishmen and as 
Americans, rights that began to be se- 
cured to ns when the Barons wrested 
Magna Charts from the nerveless grasp 
of King John ; rights that sought re- 
venge for their violation in the royal 
blood of Charles I.; rights, tho vindica- 
tion of which, hurled James II. from the 
throne ; rights, that rising to still grander 
proportions in this New World, found a 
champion in Washington, and embodi- 
ment in the institutions of our country. 

God gave us these rights ; they arc 
singular marks of his goodness, and we 
can not with impunity throw them away; 
they are the inheritance of our children, 
which wo are not at liberty to defile or 
waste. 

Questions of great magnitude and difii- 
'culty arise as to the time and mode, the 



love of the Union ; they have carefully 
abstained from threats of resistance, and 
from every thing which could irritate the 
Northern States ; and now were they to 
rise up in their majesty and say to the 
Federal Government and to the North, 
no force shall be employed; if dissolu- 
lution must come, let it be peaceable; 
were Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri to do this, it would at once ar- 
rest the danger, or at least it would clear 
their skirts of the responsibility. “And 
who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom I’or such a lime as this?” 
It may be that God has been preparing 
you by his mysterious workings for this 
very task. 

“ Think not within thyself that thou 
shalt escape in the King’s bouse, more 
than all the Jews.” Should war com- 
mence, you will be among the greatest 
sufferers; the battle will rage along the 
borders ; the Ohio will run red with 
blood ; your fair city may become a heap 
of ruins, and yonder blue-grass fields 
may again become the dark and bloody 



“ promptly, steadily and largely, or our 
distributions must cease in midwinter, and | 
then the destruction of the Christian com ! 
munitics of this land, commenced by ^ 
Moslem fanaticism, Druze ferocity, and 
the treachery of Turkish Pashas, will be 
completed by cold and nakedness, disease ' 
and famine.” | 

William A. Booth, 05 Front Street,] 
New York, is tho Treasurer of the Syrian 
licUrf CommitUe.. 



when and the how of discharging our! you would save yourselves, 
duties in this matter. peace. 

But these are purely political ques- ' And alter having done all this, after 
tions, and as such can not properly be having fasted and prayed, humbled your- 
discussed in tho pulpit. As a man and selves, and repented of your sins, what 
citizen, I have my own opinions upon remains but that wo “stand in our lot 
them — opinions which are well known snd look the future fully in the face,” 
i y yea; for without obtruding my sen- that we prepare to endure with patience 
:...i nta on any one, and while pursuing s°d fortitude whatever God may send 
ttcaaily the duties of my high and ardu- “pon us. Let us, if need be, hire our 
< us .ocatioD, I have not hesitated to ut- backs to the rod, and uncover our heads 
ter ii-y thoughts when called upon to do fot ® baptism of blood 1 Let us not do 
•■n. Born yn the soil of South Carolina, this with stoical indifference, but let us 
and educated in her views, I have not “endure as seeing Him that is invisi- 
abjured the convictions of a life time bid” 

and professed to have reeeived a new And finally, as we leave this place and 
revelation, but I have been true to the say, one to another, “ Who can tell if God 
instincts of nature, and have cherished w'H turn and repent, and turn away from 
the lessons that I drank in with my moth- bis fierce anger, that wo perish not?” 
er’s milk. But what I may think as a mtiy we not hope that it will be again ro- 
manris of no oonsequence to you on this corded that “God saw their works, that 
occasion and in this place ; you only wish they turned from their evil ways, and 
to know the message of the Lord at my lilod repented of the evil that He had 
mouth. The terms of my commission ^uid He would do unto them, and he did 
are limited — I am commanded to teach 
religion, and am 'allowed to touch on 
other topics only so far as they touch on 
religion. Were it otherwise, were I al- 
lowed full scope, my natural feelings 
would spring forward with alacrity to 
discuss this whole matter. But I dare 

not do it; my commission forbids it. 

Like an officer placed with his regiment 
at a particular place in the field, though 
ho may frequently think that he could 
do great service by leaving his post and 
engaging in the battle, yet he dare not 
do it without orders from his commander. 

In BO far as ministers of the Gospel have 
disobeyed their “ marching orders,” con- 
fu.sion has been the result. I shall not 



Tho National Fast. 

Friday was observed in tbis city more 
generally as a day of fasting and prayer 
than any similar day was ever observed 
before by our citizens. Most of the bu- 
siness houses were closed, and the chur- 
ches of all denominations. Catholic and 
Protestant, German and American, col- 
I 'ored and white, were filled with solemn 
1 and respectful worshipers. The Presby- 
terian Churches held their services in the 
I morning, and in tho evening there was a 
' union prayer meeting in the FirstChurch. 

' The house on that occasion was crowded. 

! Dr! Bice, of the Walnut Street Church, 

! presided, and made an earnest and able Earnest Appeal to Christian and 
' address, exhorting the people to remit j Fatniotic Men. 

I the whole case, which was pressing so] (Continued.) 

; heavily on their hearts, to God, and to be j brethren, are not these interests 

I resigned to his disposition of it, whatever i 

, it might bo. This he argued was the only ! by any couree 

I thing that would bring peace not only to counsel other than the most impeniigM 

and inevitable? Even admitting the 
possibility of a peaceful separation, still 
the shock to the forces of national life , 
must be terriffio to both ; the demands of i 
the new order of things must dry up and 



and America have done nobly thus far. | and I will bring sackcloth upon all loins | under foot by the convention of that State; 
“Help must come,” says the Beirut Com- : and baldness upon every head, and I will ' all the powers of sovereignty itself, 
mittce in concluding their last appeal, make it as the mourning of an only son. 1 ordinary and extraordinary, assumed 



and the end thereof as a bitter day.” i 

J 'and pronertv have no more security in 

anywhere under 



property 
South Carolina 



than 



State Rights party, and differing abso- 
lutely even from nullification itself. 

Secession is a proceeding which begins 
by tearing to pieces the whole fabric of 
Government, both social and political. 



It IS they that have devised this verv 
remedy of voting instead of fightinc- 
they that have made this natural right a 
Constitutional right; they that have done 
u for the preservation and not for the 



the country generally, but especially to 
their own souls. The address was listened 
to with deep and earnest attention 
throughout, and made a fine impression 
upon the large audience present. The 
day, so far as we have been able to gather absorb all streams of 



information, was very generally observed 
ihroghout the country. A few fanatics 
in tho North took occasion to show their 
contempt of “ the powers that be ” by 
declining to observe the day, and indulg- 
ing in railing accusations against their 
rulers; and some Southern ultraists 
seemed to think the country past praying 



Christian 



benifi- 



conce. A state of armed iif'^ trgIi ty*V-1^ 
be tbo best form of peace this generation ' 
can hope to see, and the vital blood of, 
each will gush out from many a lacerated 
ligature of the disrupted unity. We aak . 
you if it bo a sacrifice required in the 
case, to redress your wrongs and to guar- 
antee your future, and especially if our 
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for. But these were the exceptions to the judgment of the mind of the overwhelm- 
general rule in both parts of the country, ing masscss of our Northern neighbors 
Wo can not but indulge the hope that toward you and your institutions bo cor- 



good will result from it, and that “ it 
shan't be said that praying breath was 
spent in vain.” ^ 

Diath or Rev. Dr. Bcti.ee. — W e 
are pained to announce the death of Rev. 
Zebulon Butler^ D. D , at his residence 
in Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the 23d 
of December. He had been in feeble 
health for several years past, scarcely able 



DiscourseB on the State of the 
Country. 

This is the tffeme of thought and of 



rect other than your own ? Wo repeat 
our conclusion, that the great majority of 
our fellow-citizens of the North stand 
ready to do you ample, honorable justice. 
That will bo impossible unless due time 
is allowed for it, and that may require 
long enough time to carry an appeal from 
the politicians and pestilent clamorors 
who have brought on all the mischief, and 
who may think their craft involved in 
to discharge the duties of his pastorate, keeping us and increasing it, to the great 
having had several hemorrhages of the heart of the people, with the case clearly 
lungs within that time. He was pre-emi- presented to their judgment. Tbatap-' 
nently a man of God, deeply and devot- peal shall be taken if need be, and the 



Discourse of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, heavep where absolute despotism or ab- 
DeUvered on the day of National Humilia- anarchy prevails, except in the 

tion. January 4. 1801, at Lexington, Ky. 1 pefsonal characters of the gentlemen who 

1 „ „ . J , I , , ! bold the power. 3. We have already seen 

{I houo^/raphuoUg Urporlt^ /or tkt pT0»bvt*rhan Iltntid.) I aU * n • ^ 

that small community preparing to treat 

It is in circumstances, my friends, of , with foreign nations, and, if need be, in- 
terriblo solemnity, that this great nation .troduce foreign armies into this country, 
presents herself in an attitude of humil- headlong in the career in which she dis- 
ialion before the Lord God of Hosts; in dains all counsel, scorns all consultation 
circumstances of great solemnity, that and all entreaty, and treats all ties, all 
she stands before the bar of all surround- i recollections, all existing engagements 
ing nations, under that universal public : and obligations as if her orditianco of 
opinion which gives fame or stamps with secession had not only denationalized 
infamy, and hardly less solemn than both that community, but had extinguished 
is her attitude at the bar of distant ages, all its past existence, -t. Wo see the glo- 
and especially our own posterity, that rious flag of this Union torn down and a 
awful tribunal whose decrees can bo re- , colonial flag floating in its place ; yea, we 
versed only by tbe decree of God. see thatcommunity thrown into paroxisms 

It is the first of these three aspects, of rage, and the cabinet at Washington 
either passing by in silence or touching thrown into confusion because in tho har- 
very slightly tho othor.two, that I am to bor of Charleston our national flag, in- 
consider before you now. And what I stead of being still further dishonored 
shall chiefly attempt to show is, that our yet floats over a single tower I What 
duties can never be made subordinate to then, did they expect who sent to the 
our passions without involving us in ruin; harbor of Charleston, to occupy tbo na- 
and that our rights can never be set above tional fortresses there, tho son of a com- 
our interests without destroying both. panion of Washington, a hero whoso 
In taking this direction, let us bear in veins are full of revolutionary blood and 
mind that the proclamation of the Chief whose bod^ is covered with honorable 
of the RepuLlie which calls scars, won in the aarvioa of Uiaoountry? 
us to tbis service, asserts, iri the first Why did they send that Kentucky hero 
place, that ruin is impending over our there if they did not intend the place 
national institutions; and asserts, in the they put into his hands to be kept to the 
second place, that so far as appears *to last extremity ? But I need not enlarge 
him, no human resources remain that aro upon this terrible aspect of what is corn- 
adequate to save them ; and, in the third ing to us all if the Union is destroyed, 
place, that the whole nation, according to Tiiese are but the beginnings of sorrows, 
his judgment, ought to prostrate itself The men and parties who initiate the reign 
before God and cry to Him for deliver- of lawless passion, rarely escape destruc- 
anco. Upon this I have to say, in the tion amid the storms they create, but are 
great name of God, and by the authority unable to control. Law comes from tho 
of Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world, depth of eternity, and in iu sublime sway 
these two things : 1. That national judg- is the nexus of the universe. Institu-' 
ments never come except by reason of tions grow; they are not made. Deso- 
nst'onal sins; nor are they ever turned laled empires are never restored ; all his- 
aside except upon oondition of repent- tory furnishes no such example. If we 
ance for the sins which produced them ; desire to perish, all we have to do is to 
and, 2. That repentance for sin, as it is leap into this vortex of disunion. If ^e 
the absolute and universal, so it is the in- have any just conception of the solemnity 
fallible condition of divine pardon and of tbis day, let us beseech God that our 
acceptance, not only in the case of indi- country shall not be torn to pieces; and 
viduals, hut more obviously still and more under the power of these solemnities let 
immediately in the case of nations, since us quit ourselves like men, in order to 
nations, as such, have no existence in a avert that most horrible of all national 
future life. Wherefore, if we are in tho calamities. 

way of /earful evils we are also in theway Let us consider, in the next place, 
of clear duty, and therein wo may hope those rights, as they are called, by means 
for assured deliverance in the degree, 1. of which, and in their extreme exercise 
That every one will go before another in all the calamities that threaten us are to 



It begins by rendering all redress of all ruin of society. And it has preserved 
possible evils utterly impossible under it for more than seventy years tlio noblest 

form of human society, in constant se- 
curity; and It could, if justly exercised 



the system that cxjsts, for its very object 
is to destroy that existence. It begins 
by provoking war, and rendering its oc- 
currence apparently inevitable and its 
termination well nigh impossible. Its 
very design is not to reform tbe adminis- 
tration of existing laws, not to obtain 
their repeal or modification ; but to anni- 
hilate the institutions of the country, 
and to make many nations out of one. — 

If it is the Constitutional right of any 
State to do this, then wo have no national 
Government and never had any. Then, 
also, it is perfectly idle to speak of new 
Constitutions, since tho new Constitu- 
tions can have no more force than the 
Constitution already despised and dis- 
obeyed. Then, also, tbe possibility is 
ended — ended in the very theory of the 
case, and illiuUated in tho utter failure 
of its practice — -of uniting Republican 

freedom with national strength in any tweenth'eGenerilOovernmeuUnd7p;"r- 

Znt t Jticular State, giat any serious differe^^ce 

meot, I5ut according to tny bolief, andi^#* j.. u .. 



preserve it forever. 

But let us go a little deeper still. It 
can not be denied that the right of self- 
preservation, both in men and States, is 
a supreme right. In private persons, it 
is a right regulated by law in all commu- 
nities that have laws. Amongst nations, 
there is no common supreme authority, 
and it must be regulated in their inter- 
course with each other, by the discretion 
of each ; and arms are the final appeal. 
In our system of government, there is 
ample provision made. In all disputes 
between any State and foreign nation, 
the General Government will protect and 
redress the State. 

In disputes between two States, the Su- 
premo Court is tho Constitutional arbiter. 
It is only in disputes that may arise be- 



any 

J- i of opinion as to the remedy, has mani- 

according to the universal belief of the 1 ‘i ^ 

American people but a little while ago, v- , • i ” 

no such right, legal or Constitutional, as to 

anvlning to wnat has been said when 
that of seoessioii, docs or can exist under - .peVing of nullification, as the grounds 
any fo«n of government, and least of all notLtween 

under such institutions as ours IthedisaffectedStalesandtheGenerS- 

And, first of all, no State in this Union if 

ever had any sovereignty at all, mde- diffi,„„i ,^,ter founded on opposite 

'States of public opinion touching tLin- 

(f.n,ed States. W hen they speak of re- 1 “ 

covering their sovereignty-when they the Southern States. It may 

speak of returning te their conditmn as ^e asserted that if the power 

sovereigns in which they were before , ,f „„„ifi,^tion, or the power of seceLion, 
they were members of the Confederacy „ both of them, were perfectly Censti’ 

Sn the u" d It , i V “ tutional rights, neither of them should 

hen the United States; they speak of a ' be, under any circumstances, wantonly 
thing that has no existence-they speak I „„cised. Nor should either of them, 

of a thing that is historically without especially the right of secession 
foundation. They were not States ; they | be exercised except under extrem^ 
were colonies of tho British, the Span-! .. . . r 

ish, the French, the Dutch Governments ; [ 



necessity. But if these powers, or either 
of them, is a mere usurpation founded 
upon no right whatever, then no State 
may resort to rebellion or zevolution 
without, in the first place, such a just and 
necessary cause as may nut be otherwise 
. , - A,.,- ■ mainUined; or, in the second place, with- 

whole of It, of Gen. Oglethorpe. They ^^^h a prospect of success as justifies 
were set led under charters to individu- , ^ „}• rebellion or revolution; or 

als and to compaiiies-settled as colonies ^Ise such intolerable evils as justify tho 
of foreign kings and Sutes by their sub- desnerate attemnta. ” ' ‘ 

jects ; as such they revolted ; as such, 
before their revolt, they united in a Con- 



they were colonies p;ranted by Royal ! 
charter to particular individuals or par- 1 
ticular companies, Pennsylvania was ' 
the estate, the property of William Penn ; I 
Georgia, the larger part, perhaps tho 



imitate an example fraught with so much conversation in every chamber, parlor, 
sin and mischief. For these reasons I . ., , . , . ' 

counting-house, railroad-car, steam boat. 



edly attached to his work as a minister of time allowed ; that appeal is now making endeavow to rectify in himself all be brought upon us at any moment ; nay, 

^ thatis abominable to God ; and, 2. That are to be so brought upon us, that our 



can not take up those questions — they "“—i 

are civil and not at all religious. coach, and on every street corner 

But there are other aspects of tho where men and women meet. Some of 
matter which rightfully fall within tho our subscribers remonstrate with us for 

3i a°re !o^GenL“usiru“rg7d7y ?v«y , 

dictate of humanity and religion, and ‘bat the people are already too 

which so exactly tally with the precepts much excited, and that tbe effort of reli- 
ef the Gospel of peace, that I feel bound gious editors and ministers of the Gospel 
to press them upon your attention. Tho 
question that lifts its solemn presence 



the Gospel. He was a high-toned, Chris- 
tian gentleman, as well as a tender, sym- 
pathizing pastor and friend; We hope 
to be able to present a sketch of his life 
and labors and closing hours in a future 
number of our paper. 



ought to be to turn their thoughts away 
from it to their spiiitual and eternal in- ‘ 
tcrests. Wo acknowledge the force of 
their reasoning, to a certain extent but' 
. the spiritual and eternal interests of men j 

as a portion of the middle slave-holding - ♦. i. i- , j' 

States, it is for them to ray whether blood ! 

ehall be shed. They may have del;.yed 
tb*-ir envwer too long,.J'Ut I trust not. 



amongst us this day is, “Shall we have 
peace or war?” 

The responsibility of its answer rests 
upon you as citizens of Kentucky, and 



The.-se great States should rise up from 
their knees this day and hough the horses 
of war. They should say to the North, 
you shall not attempt force towards the 
sfccding States— they must be allowed 
peaceably to go out, if they choose. 

It is not necessary that you should 
admit the right of secession. You may 
regard it as a revolution, but as a revolu- 



in the present movernentswhich are going 
foiwsnl in the country, that wo can Rot., 
apply theGospel to the onewithouttouck- ' 
ing the other. God’s hand is now upon ‘ 
the nation as it never was laid upon it 
before. He intends to teach ns lessons, 
by his present dealings with us, which wo 
never learned before, or, if we bad learn- 
ed them, we have long since forgotten 



tion accomplished. You may say, if you ‘bem. It is tbe duty of those who aro 
choose, that we do not admit that our placed upon the watch-towers to point out 
( onstitution contemplated secession, and those lessons to the people, whether they 
tliat we do not think the cotton States -n , i, .1. -n c i 

warranted in what they have done 

but as they have done it, we will not should not do it in the spirit of 

permit them to be assailed. And is it heated partisans, but in the calm, quiet 
net a revolution accomplished? Does a spirit of the Master, applying the Gospel 

sT ^ remedies to the existing disorders in the 

compel South Carolina to return? No I , 

the whole power of the Federal Govern- P“b*'e mind. 



up, and its decision already more than 
foreihadowod. The only thing that can 
prevent a just, even magnanimous decis- 
ion, honorable to both parties and peace- 
ful in its results, will be the precipitancy] 
on your part tha* will render it ufeU|s^ 
and vain. Thus far the responsibility 
Fortkt Prtthyterinn IltrmU. mUSt rest On yOU. 

The Syrian Suflorers. There is one thing which most proba- 

The advices which reach ns weekly bly you cannot be protected from, the 
from the “Anglo-American Relief Com- scurrilous and malignant tongues. They 
mittee ” at Beirut demonstrates as well will probably continue to abuse you. We 
tbo prudence with which the funds al- have this consideration to offer, however, 
ready remitted are dispensed to the per-, that you can stand it, at your distance 
ishin^ multitudes, as tl^ appalling dosti- fro^ them. After saying theh w« 
tution that reign in l^jria. On the 4tb | things of you, they turn and say wo..e 
of N ovembor, they wrote to tbe Syrian of us, who seek to do you justice in yy> ^r 
Ueliel Committee at "^ew York : “Our' absence 
expenditure has been doubled, and wo. their abuse where it comes upon us bes ci 
see no reason to believe that it will do-*to the seven times heat of the fiery fur- 
crease.” In a village formerly numbering n ace, from which it pours. They will 
512 souls, five were killed in the war, and abuse ns again for this calm, truthful 
forty-two had died since its termination word. It will be to us an evidence that 
from want and exposure. Cine sixth of it is calm and just, and true, and patriotic 
the remainder were sick. This is but a >ud Christian. We do not propose to 
sample of the villages in the Lebanon (top tbeir mouths, that will probably be 
district, even before the setting in of the done by other bands, that have been go- 
wintry season. Disease in its worst forms ing to school to themselves. Satan may, 
is added to the famine; and there is much perhaps, cast out Satan. Similia ${m\UJnit 



most desperate attempts. Now it is- my 
profound conviction that nothing has oo- 
- , curred, that nothing exists, which justifies 

tinental Government more or less com- ^hat revolution which has occurred in 
plete. As such United C^^olonies, they ^outh Carolina, and which seems to be 
, pronounced that famous Declaration of i„,pe„ding in other Southern States.- 

every one will evince towards others the destruction shairbe perfectly regulVr' g"e Tseverjelr.%(iVM Vnite'rS^ ^f“ th"*'^ deLS’n 7o^^^ 

nwtQ iKatt f ^ . “J 



forbearance which he desires that God perfectly legal, perfectly constitutional, 
should extend to him. Wherefore, also In which case a system like ours, a sys- 
we may boldly .s«]^that the remedy from tern the most enduring of all others, 
God to us need not be expected to man- whether we consider the history of the 
ifest itself by means of political parties, past, or the laws which enter into its 
or by means of combinations of political composition ; a system the hardest of all 
leaders, or by means of new political others to be deranged, and the easiest of 
compacts, or by means of additional legal all to be readjusted when deranged ; such 
enactments, or by means of more explicit a system is alleged to have a secret in it, 
oonstitutioiial provisions; but that it designed expressly to kill it, at the op- 
must come from God to us and be made tion of the smallest fragment of it. I 
manifest through a profound movement allude to the claim of the right of nulli- 
in the source of all power in free govern- fication, and the claim of the right of 



other interest or topic, except that of ne- 



nies, they made good. 

That great Washington, who led that 3,3^3 connected with that, my 

great war, was the Commander-in-Chief ^ assurance is, that the just and nec- 
for and in beha ( of these United Colo- essarv cause of the slave States, may be 
nies. As such they were born States.- otberwise maintained than by secession. 
The treaty of peace, that made them in- revolution or rebellion ; nay, that it ma^ 
dependen States, was concluded with be incomparably better mainUined oth- 
tbem all together as the United States. 

What sovereignty did Kentucky ever 



P” ■ . r- 

ments, namely : 1. In the hearts of indi- secession, as Tieing Constitutional rights ; 

>m their sins, their and I desire to explain myself briefly in 



vidual men turning from 
follies and their madness ; and, 2. In tbe 
uprising of aqr irresisdble impulse thus 
created, wbickoverthe length and breadth 



of the land shall array itself in the power between tite 

Wo have becVi able to ent^^ri against every ^endeavor to bring cation, aus^sing it to exist, would be 



ment is inadequate to the task. She may 
be overrun by invading armies — her cities 
may be demolished, and her fields rav- 
aged ; her churches may be deserted to 
the moles and the bats ; her classic halls 
may echo the hoot of the midnight owl ; 
her sons may perish on a hundred battle- them is from tbe Rev. Mr Hoyt, of this 



We publish, this week, to the exclusion 
of much other matter, our own editorials, 
amongst it, two discourses delivered on 
last Friday by two of tbe prominent 
ministers of onr own Synod. One of 



need of medicine and medical treatment. 
The number of physicians employed has 
been increased to eleven, eight of whom 
give their seivices gratuitously. Under 
their assiduous labors, it is true, the 
n umber of patients in the cities rapidly 
diminishes. “At tho date of the estab- 



curanlvr. Even when we have been shar- 
ing tbe genial hospitalities of your own 
homes, where tbe stranger is always made 
to feel that he confers tbe favor, we have 



upon us the evils which wc arc imploring extreme right within the Union, and is 
God to avert. necessarily temporary in ite effects, and 

The first and greatest of these evils promptly tends to the termination of the 
that we beseech God to avert, and that difficulty upon which it arises. And this 
we should strive with ail our might to settlement may occur by the action of 
prevent, is the annihilation of tbe nation our complex system of government in 
itself, by tearing it into fragments. Me 

may talk of rights perpetually and out- some compromise of existing difficulties • 
rageously violated ; they may talk of in- or in the way of repeal, by one party or 
juries that are obliged to be redressed ; the other; or the modification of the ob- 
they may talk of guarantees without noxious laws; or in the way of some ju- 

which they can submit to no further dicial decision settling the difficulty or 

peace; and there is doubtless much that which is the true remedy — instead of nnli- 
nas force and much more that is capti. fication by an appeal to the people at the 
rating to ardent minds in such exposi- poils, who are the source of all power in 
tions of our sad condition; for what free governments, and by obedience to 
problem half so terrible was over agitated their decision when rendered by volio" 
upon which it was not < asy to advance instead of by fighting, or, at the worst, 
much on every aide of it? I will not by an appeal to arms; but even in that 
cuDSuma the short time allowed to me in case tho result necessarily secures tbe 



erwise; nay, that it cannot be maintained 
, . ,1. ■ 1 . in that way at all, and that the attempt to 

have except the sov-creignty that she has g,, „ni be fatal as regards the avowed 
as a State of these United btates, born at object, and pregnant with incalculable 
the same moment a State of the Amen- besides 

can Vnion and a separate sovereign discussions a.s these, the na- 

State? We were a district of Virginia, ture of the institution of slavery is per- 

,n .h«„. ' ' ' ® i'no'Merial- So long as tbe Union 

R • .1, “ ‘h® tn'ted at the same mo- of tbe States survives, tbe constitutional 

innZi n rz T for good g„„anty and tite Federal power, which 

isathorodgb and ftndamenUl d'ffer^ce and all. What I mean by this is to Lve proved adeijuate for more than sev- 
tlie two. The power of nulL^- point out the fact .*at the complex sys- 3,3 added to what- 

temof government nhich we have in this eve, other fore AStetcsxr section^ 
country, did always, does now, and in the p^.^ess to protect their riahts. jTorTs 
n,tnr„ caso, ®ontempkte ,bere, in the nature of the ^se, any rea- 

“ son why States with slaves, and States 



nature of the 

these States as united info a common 
Government, and that common Govern- 
ment as really a part of our political 
system, as the particular institutions of naMon 



various ways. It may be in the way of the separate sovereignties aro a part of 
: .- ... pjiiifiggj 3ygtcm. And while, as you 



without slaves should not abide together 
in jieace, as portions of the same great 
as they have done from the be- 
ginning. The unhallowed passions of 
. - . , . - men. the fanatici.sni of the times, the mu- 

will observe I have attempted while re- tual injuries and insults which portions 
pudiating the doctrine of nullification, of the people have inflicted on each other, 
to vindicate that doctrine of State rights, the cruel use which political parties have 
which, as I firmly believe, is an integral made of unnatural and transient popu- 
and indispensable part of our political far excitements, and, 1 must add, the un- 
system , yet on the othqr hand, that the offensive and unconstitutional enaot- 
doctrine that we are a nation, and that nients by various State I^egislatures at 
we have a national government, is, and the North; the repeal of the Missouri 
always was, just as truly a part of our Compromise by Congress; the attempt 
system as the other. And our political of the Supreme Court to settle political 
system always stood as much upon tho principles, deemed to be of vast impor- 
basis that we are a nation, as it stood tance by all parlies, in tbeDred Scott 



fields; her women and children and old 
men may fly from their burning dwell 



Protestant Christians than were ever be- 
fore in concert for any object. Tho 



city, late of South Carolina, and tbe other 

ings— but she can never bVeonq^ue^red^ J- Breckinridge. These 

never, never I The same mountains that brethren look at tbe subject from different 
protected her soldiers in the Revolution, stand points, and in a somewhat different 

light, as will appear on reading theirdis- 

out (heir giant arms; the same tracklei-8 . , , 

swamps that sheltered Marion (the Swamp ■■■« d'^'idcd upon 

Fox) and his men, still invite her brave *®°‘®' 'b® points discussed, each class 

defenders in the hour of defeat to seek will find something to suit their peculiar 
their friendly and secure hiding places, tastes. There has been for some weeks 
hour hundred thousand people, with the , • , j • . i, r 

imiri'inf v . , P*»‘ intense desire to hear from Dr. 

spirit of lb burning lu their bro..sts, and V, i j i .... 

believing tletselves to be fighting for Breckinridge by men of all parties. His 

God’s truth and human rights, are in- sge, commanding talents,large and varied 

vincible by any force that may be sent experience in matters of both Church and 

K *^7* ** not to the State, have created this eager desire to heat 

Bsift, nor the battle to the strong.” . .. .%,• .. 

But should she fall like Leonidas and 

Lis t'partans, a second Tbermopylm will '^®®“ submitted to bis own eye for 
rival the glories of the first. revision, and may therefore be presumed 

But she will not fight her battles alone, to be correct in all essential points, 
tier SODS scattered through other lauds 
‘.rill Hj to her stricken like oloud«) ; ^ 

and like doves to their windows ; her sis- ! Tnx Wiiek of Prate*. — The present 
ter Southern Stateswill rally to the rescue. .„eek is devoted to prayer for tho conver 
As, then, lorce can not stay the revo- • r .v u i. . t 

lution, why should it be attempted? Is 
war so pleasant a pastime that we can 

afford to make the experiment? Is tho , , 

spectacle of these States striving to de- Presbyterians of all schools in this coun-- 
steoy each other not enough to appal try, and in Scotland and Ireland, the In- 

^ You wish to preserve’the Union— that dependents andCongregationalists of Old 
is the passionate desire of most of my aud New England, portions of the Bap- 
hearers this day. I can not tell whether tists and Methodists of this country, and 
any moans will preserve it; I do not the missionaries generaly in the heathen 
know that God intends It to be preserved. , , . ,, ... ^ 

He may see that it will be best for us to covenanted together to 

c parate, and may have so ordained. spend tho week in prayer for a specific 
But one thing is certain, the only pos- object. Tho knowledge that so many' 
Bible method of preserving or rather of others are praying for the same blessing, 

reconstructing the Union wi be by • i i , i . . • i . .. 

avoiding bloodshed.. If tho States that tl‘® feeble faith 

secede are allowed quietly to go out trembling believer when he goes ^ 

then when the passions of the hour have ‘® » throno of grace. The blessing asked 
cooled, and a reaction has taken place at is one which God has promised to give in 

u>“y be possible to recon- answer to prayer. He has said if any two! 

struct the Union upon a surer and more c i • j- • i i. n . • . , 

lasting basis. But war will forever ren- *ball agree to ask it, it j 

der this hopeless; the attempt on tho shall be granted them. How much more] 
part of the Government to coerce a se- t“»y expect it to be granted when not' 
ceding btate will unite the South in a two, but hundreds of thousands aro asking ' 
solid column; it will become a war ‘of for it i 

sections — fifteen slave holding against; I 

eighteen hired labor States ; a great gulf ** ~ 1 

will be fixed between them, across which The Ear.nest Appeal. — T his docu- 
tlicy can never pass. Let all those that ment, which wc conclude this week, and 
love the Union strive for peace. ... .. i n . . • I 

The Providential attitude of this and could net be given 

the other Middle States is very remark- “““ber, is from Chicago, I 

able; they occupy the central portions of prepared by Drs. Rice and Scjtt, ' 

the country ; they are washed by the at tho request of several gentleman of that ; 
Beautiful River and by the Father of' this fact, without their' 



lishment of our medical corps at Daroas- present a scheme of adjustment in detail, 
cus more than 2,500 were reported sick, but to demonstrate the possibility of it. 
Less than three hundred are now (Nov. > n 'be state of mind of the controlling 
8th) under treatment, and but very few ®f 'be parties to the controversy, 

deaths have occurred.” Tbe physicians ff ‘bere is a disposition to settle it on the 
report “ the number of patients is gradu- principles of the New Testament, and 
ally decreasing, but disease in general is both parties can be assured of it, then it 
acquiring a mere serious character, in will only be a quest ion of time and the 
consequence ol the near approach of adjustment of details. It ia already set- 
winter, dampness in the houses and ‘l®d when the parties are in good faith 
streets, and from noxious exhalations, d isposed to do it on true and just princi- 
os pecially from the Christian quarter. In P M e are not blind to the fearful fact 
the latter place a considerable quantity of ‘ bat individuals and sections of both are 
human limbs are still lying exposed, and *‘f®t'gIyeommittedagainstanyscttlement 
others are being daily exhumed by the * td that every thing depends on their be- , 
street dogs.” On account of the enor- • r®*‘rained or overborne. And this 
mous expense that would necessarily at- be done by the masses of fair juual- 

tend the employment of European phy- Christian men who have no feel- 

sioians in the mountains, “the proposition ing but for right, no glory but that of 
to employ native doctors has received ‘‘ ®'*^ country, no ends but truth s and 
much favor; they will of course be un- Gods. To such we address these eame.-.t 



h ad to get along as best we might with 

the gnats and musquitoes. ] exrmiuing such views. What I assert in continuance of the yre-exis’ting system of upon the basis that that nation is com- case! wbiiV urted*pte^^ 

to ' 'bem all, is that we have over- government on the restoration of peace, posed of sovereign States. They were case’ at all ; the aub.seqiient conduct" of 



Our purpose in this appeal is not i 



whelming duties and incalculable inter- let that peace bo by victory on wbicli 
ests which dictate a special line of con- side you please. The doctrine of nulli- 
duct, the chief aim of which should be fication stands related to the doctrine of 
the preservation of tho American Union, State Rights, precisely as the doctrine of 
and therein of the .\inericaii nation. consolidation stands related to tho old 
To be more explicit, it seems to me Federal doctrine of a strong Uentral Gov- 
tliat there are inestimable blessings con- ernment. In both cases the theory of a 



j . .... , - , . -- cqiient 

born into both relations; so born that the Federal Government, and of the peo- 
each 8tate is equally and forever, by pie in Kansas; the toUl overthrow of 
force of its very existence and the man- t^e Whig and American parlies, the di- 
ner thereof, both a part of this Anieri- vision and defeat of the Democratio 
can nation and also a sovereign State of party, and the triumph of tbe Uepubll- 
itself. Ihe people, therefore, can no van party ; tbe ordinance of secession of 
more legally throw off their national al- South Carolina; the agitation pervading 



neoted with the preservation of our Na- great party has been pushed to a logical, legianee than they can legally throw off n,e ,hole nation, especially the greater 
tional Union, and that there are intolor- absurdity, which subverted our political their State allegiance. Nor can any part of the Southern States- and to 
able evils involved in its destruction. — system. That tbe will of the greater part State any more legally absolve the alle- rmwn all and if nnssible tn ’m..ka ..il 



and faithful words, in the hope not that 
they will hear ns. but that they will hear 
eae another, and hear the 
country, of humanity, of religion and . f 
Christ the Lord, tho I’rince of I’eace and 
of peace makers, ami not contewn any 
liand that fenders the otivr branch on e i ri r r 
side. 

Who of us will havo a country if this 
work of schism goes on ? How shall^we 



der tho direction of the European and 
American physicians now in the field.” 

But while the prospect for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of the sick ia in some 
points encouraging, the demands on the 
charities of tho West in behalf of the 
famishing augment as the rigor of the 
season increases. Under date of Novem- 
ber 1-lth, Rev. Daniel M. Wilsjn, on his 
return from an exploration of the region 
about Baalbec, reports to the Committee 
that “ the Christians have lost much tho f bare and sit beneath its secure living 
greater part of their cattle, without which shadows as heretofore? How ohall we 
no ploughing can be done. Most of their divide our history, and portion out those 
ploughs arc missing. Last autumn and great names under the power of which we 
this spring these twenty nine villages bavo to educate our children and have 
sowed about 80,000 bushels of grain, and stimulated our patriotism ? Whose shall 
all they saved of this year’s crop, together Washington bo henceforth? Must we 
with the little received as Jood from the have suits in partition for Valley Forge,] 
government, is less than one fifth of tho and Trenton, New Orleans and Yorktown? i 
amount sown.” How aro these multi- We cannot bear such thoughts. God pity 
tudes to be fed, and whence shall they those who can — who force true men to 
receive seed to sow their fields for the ask such questions of each other. ! 

ensuing year ? “The fund of the French i Lot us then go to God in humble, oar- 
Committee is to be devoted exclusively to nest prayer, and then meet each other in j 
repairing villages, and re building the the humble, penitent, fraternal spirit 
partially destroyed convents.” To the which He will teach bis erring children, I 
destitute Christians who must be fed, are and we shall see how ready He is to for- ' 



system, i iiat tne will of the greater part 
lor tho blessings — there is the blessing should prevail, and that the smaller parts 
of peace amongst ourselves ; there is tho should have the power of appeal to this 
blessing of freedom to ourselves and to will, at the polls, and in judgment upon 
our posterity; there is the blessing of in- every principajof civil and political liberty 
ternal prosperity secured by that peace — was the ultimate form in which tbisgreat 
and freedom, never before excelled if at- doctrine entered into the political creed of 
tained by any people ; there is tho bless- thatold Republican party which came into 
ing of our national independence, secured power with Mr. Jefferson in 1801, and was 
by our invincible strength against all the expounded as they held it in those famous ' 
powers of the earth combined ; there is resolutions of Kentucky and Virginia in ‘ 
the blessing of oar glorious example to the latter part of the last century. Its 
all nations and to all ages; there is the connection with the whole theory of every 
blessing ol irresistible power to do good mixed political system is not only abso- i 
to all peoples, and to prevent evil over the lute but is vital. More especially is it so 
face ol the whole earth ; there is the with our complex system. It has been ^ 
blessing of an unfettered Gospel, and an carried — as it stands connected with the 
open Bible, and a divine Saviour, more constitutional, and much more with the I 
and more manifested in our whole na- reserved rights of the States to, an ex- ' 
tional lilie as that life deepens and spreads, trenie on that side — opposite to tho ex- ' 
subduing and possessing th« widest and treme of oonaolidatioii. 'But qipn in its 
the noblest luheritaiico ever given to any extromest form, it bears no proportion in 
people, and overflowing and fructifying mischief to the doctrine of secession. — 
all peoples besides. It is the jiroblem Considered in its true and original form, 
sought to bo solved from the beginning 1 judge it to bo indispensable to the 

of time, and, to say the least, the nighest preservation of our polilicai system ; and could lead her to believe that sh<i is the 

approximation made to its solution, name- that the opposite mode of interpreting' “ ‘ " *' '’■* — 

ly, the oomplete possession of freedom our political duties, and rights, and reme- 
uiiited with irresistible national 



force, dies, terminates in subjugating the States 
eleave th. t tree of liberty and eJeh teke the glory of (B.d and to theGencral Government, and in subju- 

■t .. . ■ the good of man. And this is that glo- g iting both the General Government and 

nous estate now declared to be in fearful the cxposi'ion of every political principle 
peril, and which wc are called upon to to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
beseech God to preserve unto us. The former system is natural and perma- 

On the other hand, the evils of rend- nent, the latter is absurd, and invites 
ing this nation : Which of the blessings rebellion. This great phenomenon has 



that I have enumerated — and 1 have occurred in this country, that, by reason and odious, the grandest contribution of 
enumerated only thosQ which appeared of the extraordinary ability of some of modern times to the science of govern- 
to me to bo the most obvious — which of the advocates of tbe system which passed ^ ment, and therein to tbe peace of so- 

tbose is there, peace, freedom, prosperity, away in 18tll, it has assumed a new form cicty, the security of liberty and the 

independence, the glory of our example, and a new life in general opinion, and ' progress of civilization ; , namely, the 
the power to do good and to prevent evil, seconded by ttie peculiar constitution of! giving Constitutional validity to this an 

the opportunity to give permanent effi- the Supremo Court of the United States, | tur 



ciency all over this continent, and in a the old Republican or Democratic notions 
certain degree all over this earth to the upon this great subject, though constant- 
Gospel of God; which of these blessings ly triumphant in the country, have been 
is there that may not be utterly lost to constantly allowed in tho interpretations 
vast portions of the nation; which of of that Court. I judge that the doctrine 
them may not be jeoparded over this of secession ia an extreme reaction against 
whole continent ; which of them is there this Federal interpretation of the rela- 
that may not depart forevermore from us tions of the States to each other and to 
and our posterity, in the attempt to de- the nation 



u. . J Mot....!;. /-XI 1 \ • L - . J 1 . . {-.-ovo.ivjr, ,1, me siicuiui lo ue- me uaiiou. For when you arrive at an 

tobe addeda body oOletawahs (Moslems) give u. when wo are reauy to deal chant- a,roy our oneness as a people, and in the interpretation which is final, and hateful 
who havo received assistaoco from the ablj aod truly by one another. “And i. « 



hey arc great and powerful authority, because we know it to be a fact,] 



by the Father of 

M'alcrs ; they arc 

Cl mnicnwe.alths; they aro slave-holding, 
but in the course of late political events because we see it so stated in several 
Lave been estranged from their natural of our exchanges. Their names will give 
aiiiCB ; they are inspired with a profound additional force to what is said. 



Tripoli Auxiliary Sub committee. No 
Jews have as yet asked for relief. Not- 
withstanding every attempt at retrench- 
ment, “ to supply food merely for 27,000 
daily recipients for tho six months to 
come, until harvest begin, will cost £20,- 
000,” and much additional will be needed 
to clothe the naked, and shelter the 
house’ 389. The Christians of England 



God, even our own God, shall bless us.” 
Or hath God indeed said of us as ofi 
another favored nation that fell out by | 
the way : “And it shall come to pass in ! 
that day, saith the Lord God, that I will) 
cause the sun to go down at noon, and 1 1 
will darken the earth in tbe clear day. 
And I will turn your feasts into mourn- 
ing, and all your songs into lamentation , 



results of that unparalleled self-destruc- to immense parties and interests; and 
tion? Besides all this, how obvious and there is no remedy but aims, secession, or 
how tsrrible are the evils over and above, absolute submi.-sion ; the expression of 
which the very attempt begets, and which the popular will against the interpreta- 
our after- progress must necessarily make tion you have made, brings society to a 
permanent if that attempt succeeds. 1. 1 condition, that in an excitable race and 
W 0 have already incurred the perils of amongst a free people, can hardly be ex- 
univenal bankruptcy before the first act peuted to be safe or easy to be managed, 
is achieved by one of tho least important You have, therefore, this perilous and 
of the thirty three fstates. 2. \Ve have extraordinary claim of the right of se- 
alrcady seen constitutional government, | cession under this extreme reaction, dif- 
bothin its essence and in its form, trampled ‘fering absolutely from the idea of tho old 



. -- , to 

y more legally abaolve the alle- crown all and if possible, to make all 
giance of its people to the nation, than de.sperate, the ^tiiazicg conduct of the 
the nation can legally absolve tho alle- President of the United States amidst 
giance due by the people to the State these great disorders. This is the sad 
they live in. Either attempt, considered ouiline of this slavery agitation, the pos- 
in any legal, in any Constitutional, in ture of which for a niom^t is thus exhi- 
*ny historical light, is pure madness. biled, no one knowing LqV soon new and 
Now the pretext of founding the right tetal steps may hurry mUsiRI farther.— 
of secession upon the right to change or What I assert in the face 6f so much 
abolish the government, which is Con- that Ls painful and full of peril, and what 
stituti^ally secured to tho people of the 1 confideiit'y rely will he tbe verdict of 
nation and the States, seems to me — and posterity, ia that all this, terrible as it is, 
I say it with all the respect duo to others — affords no justification for the secession 
to be both immoral and absurd. Ab- of any single State of the Union— none 
surd, since they who claim to exercise it for tbe disruption of the American Union, 
are, according to the very statement of They who make the attempt will find in 
the case, but an insignificant minority of it no remedy for tho evils from which 
those in whom the real right resides. It they flee. They who goad others to this 
is a right vested by God, and recognized fatal step, will find that they have them- 
by our Constitutioas as residing in the selves erred exceedingly. They who 
greater part of those who aro oitizeni have had the lead in both aote of mad- 
under the Constitution which they change ness, have no hope for good from coming 
or abolish. But, what in tho name of ages, half so great as that they may he 
God, and all the possible and all tho ini- utterly forgotten. Bo.sterity will receive 
agiiiiable arrogance of South Carolina , with scorn every plea that can be made 

for thirty millions of free people, profess- 
major part ol all the people that profess j ing to bo obrisfian, in extenuation of the 
allegiance t> the Constitution of the luiiparalleled fully of their self destruc- 
United States? And it is immoral, bo- [lion, by rea-swi that they could not deal 
cause it is trifling with tho sacred rights | suocii.ssfully wvilh three or four millions 
of others, with the most solemn obliga- 'of African slaves, scattered amongst 
tions on our own part, and the most vital them. Oh ! everlasting infamy, that the 
interests of all concerned. And it is ' children of Washington did not know 
both immoral and absorb in one, because bow to be free. Oh! degradation still 
as a political pretext, its use in this I deeper, that the children of God did not 
manner invalidates and renders perilous! not know how to be just and to forbear 

with one another. 

It is said, however, it is now loo late. 
Tho evil is already done. South Caro- 
lina has already gone; Florida, it is 
most likely went yesterday, or will go to- 
day, even while we are jjleading with 
one another, and with God, to put a bet- 
ter mind in her. Soon, it may be possi- 
ble within thepiesent month, all the cot- 
ton States will go. We,‘ it is added, by 
reason of being a slave State, must also 
go. Our destiny, they say, our interest, 
our duty, our all, is hound up with theirs, 
and we must go together. If this be 
your mind, distinctly made up, then tbe 
whole service.s of tbis day aro a national 
mockery of God ; a national attempt to 
make our passionate impulses assume the 
dignity of divine suggestions, and thus 
seduce the Ruler of tbe universe into com- 
plicity with our sins and follies, through 
which all our miseries are inflicted upon 
us. Let it be admitted that a certain 
number of States, and that considerable, 
will attempt to form a Southern Confed- 
eracy, or to form as many new .soveretgo- 
ties as there are seceding States. Let it 
be assumed that either of those results 
is achieved, and that either by way of 



tural right of man to change oc.-to abol- 
ish the government .under which they 
live, by voting, when the major part see 
fit to do so. It is trifling with this great 
natural right, legalized in all our -\inc- 
rican Constitutions, fatally caricaturing 
and recklessly converting it into the most 
terrible engine of organized legal de- 
struction. More tbaii that ; it is impos- 
sible, in the very nature of tho case and 
in the very nature of govern ment, that 
any such legal power or any such Con- 
stitutional right could exist ; because its 
existence presuppo-ses law to have changed 
its nature and to have become a mere de- 
vice; and pre.supposes government to have 
changed its nature and ceasing to be a 
permanent ordinance of God, to become 
a temporary instrument of evil in the 
bauds of factions as they successively 
arise. Above all places under heaven, 
no such right of destruction can exist 
under our American Constitutions, since 
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peace or by war. Let all be admitted, emblems of- your country’s glory, and to 
What then ? Thirteen States by their i treat constitutions aud laws as if they 
delegates formed the present Constitution were playthings for children ; before you 
more than seventy years ago. By the ! are prepared to descend from your pres- 
terins of the Constitution itself, it was to ent noble posture, and surrender yourself 
be enforced when any nine of those thir- to the guidance and dictation of such 
teen States adopted it, whether by con- counsels and such statesman, as rule this 
vention of their people or otherwise, is i disunicn movement. Nothing seems to 
immaterial to the present matter. Thir- j mo more obvious, and nothing is more 
teen States made the Constitution by important tobepresseduponvouraiten- 
t heir delegates ; a clause is inserted in it j tion at this moment, than that the non- 
that it shall go into effect when any nine cotton States stand in a position radi- 
of the thirteen States adopt it, let. any cally different, in all respects, from the 
four refuse as they might. If they had position in which the cotton-States stand, 
refused what would have happened, w^uld both with regard to the institution of 
have been, that these four States, born slavery, and with regard to the balance 
States, and born United States, by the j of the nation. The result is that all 
Declaration of Independence, by the war] these States, the cotton States, and the 
of the revolution, by the peace with mixed States, and the non cotton slave 
Great Britain, and by the articles of con- j States, and the free States, may enjoy 
federation, would by a common agree- ' peace, and may enjoy prosperity under a 
ment among the whole thirteen have re- ' common government, and in a common 
fused to go further, or to make any Union, as they have done from the be- 
national government, while the ginning; where the rights of all and the 
other nine would have gone further, and interests of all may be respected and pro- 
made that a stronger national govern- ; tected, and yet where the interests of ev- 
ment. But suoh was the desire of all cry portion must be regulated by some 
parties that there should be no separation general consideration of the interests 
of the States at all, that the whole thir- which are common to everybody. On 
teen unanimously adopted the new Con- the other band, in a confederacy where 
stitution, putting a clause into it that it .cotton is the great idea and end, it is ut- 
should not go into effect unless a majori- terly im|)ossible for the mixed, much 
ty so great as nine to four would sign it. more for the non-cotton States, to pro- 
I say if a minority of States had not tect adequately any of their rights, ex- 
adopted the new Constitution, it would cepl the right of slavery, to carry out 
have occurred that they would have any of their purposes except purposes 
passed, bv common consent, into a new jConnected with slavery, to inaugurate 
condition’ and, for the first time, have 'any system of policy, or even to he free, 
become separate sovereign States, As otherwise than as they servilely follow 
you well know, none of them refused per- the lead, and bow to the rule of the cot- 
manently. What I make this statement ton States— the very instant you enter a 
for, is to show that, taking that principle confederacy in which all is regulated and 
as just and permanent, as clearly laid created by the supreme interest of cot- 
down in the Constitution, it requires at ton, everything precious aud distinctive 
least eleven States of the existing thirty- of you is jeoparded. Do you want the 
three States, to destroy, or affect in the 'slave trade re-opened? Do you want 
slightest degree, the question as to wheth- free trade and direct taxation ? Do you 
er not the remaining States are the Uni- want some millions more of African can- 
ted States of America under the same nibals thrown amongst you, broadcast 
Constitution. Twenty-two States, ac- throughout the whole slave States ? Do 
cording to that prin^ple, left after the you want to begin a war which shall end 
eleven had seceded, would be as really when you have taken possession of the 
the Uniied States of America under that whole Southern part of this continent. 
Federal Constitution, as they were be- down to the Isthmus of Darien ? 
fore, according to the fundamental prin- If your design is to accept the princi- 
ciple involved in the original mode of pics, purposes and policy which are ojien- 
giving validity to the Constitution. Ken- ly avowed in the interest of secession, 
tuoky would still be as really one of these and which you see exhibited on a small 
United Stales of America as she was at scale, but in their essence, in South Caro- 
first, wh^n, as a district of Virginia,which lina — if that is your notion of regulated 
was one of the nine adopting Slates, she freedom and the perfect security of life 
became, as such district, a part thereof; and property; if that is your understand- 
and, by consequence, a .secession of less ing of high national prosperity, where 
than eleven States, can, in no event and, the great idea is more negroes, more cot- 
upon no hypothesis, even so much as em- ton, direct taxes, free imports from all 
barrass Kentucky in determining for her- ■ nations, and the conquest of all outlay- 
self what her duty, her safety and her ing laud that will bring cotton; then, 
honor require her to do. undoubtedly, Kentucky is no longer what 

This fact is so perfectly obvious that, I she has been, and her new career, begin- 
presume, if the New England States, in-,ning with secession, leads her far away 
stead of the cotton Stales, were to revolt from her strength and her renown, 
and establish a separate confederacy.! The second suggestion I have to make 
there is not a man in the State of Ken-' to you is, that if the slave line is made 
tucky who would be led thereby to sup- the line of division, all the slave States 
pose that our relations with the Union ge^eding from the Union, and all the free 



whole matter, from the point of view un- Coxgriss. — This body has been doing nolh- 

derstood to be taken by the President of ing cfTeclual towards restoring peace to the 
the United States, namely ; that he judges country, during the week. Senators Critten- 
thero is no power in the General Govern- den, Douglas, and others, have been urging 
ment to prevent, by force, its own disso- their compromise measures with great eamest- 
lution by means of the sccc.'-sion of the nes-s, but the Republicans reject them and offer 
States ; and I have done this, because nothing in their stead that any party in the 
however ruinous or absurd any one may South is disposed to accept. Senator Toombs, 
suppose the views of the President to be, ^ ^ 

It IS nevertheless under their sway that duty of secession, 

the first acts ot our impending revolu- 
tions are progressing. Under the same 



helpless aspect of the General Govern- 
ment, there remain two more possible 
solutions of the posture and duty of 
Kentucky, and other States similarly sit- 
uated. The first of these is, that in the 



lie declared that the South was ready for war, 
if coercion was attempted. 

Mr. Crittenden’s Compromise bill proposes 
to renew the Missouri Compromise line ; pro- 
hibiting slavery in the territory North of 36° 
3(P, and protecting it'South of that latitude ; 



progress of events, it may well become “®w States with or without slav- 

the border slave States to unite them- "'J) “ ‘beir constitutions shall provide ; to 
selves into a separate confederacy; the prohibit the abolitioutof slavery by Congress 
second is, that it may well become Ken- in the States; to prohibit its abolition in the 
tucky, under various contingencies, to District of Columbia so long as it exists either 
assume a separate sovereign position, and in Virginia or Maryland; to permit the trans- 
act by herself. Having clearly stated my porlation of slaves in^any of the States by laud 
own conclusions, I will only say that the or water; to provide for the payment for fugi- 
first of these two results is not one to be Uve slaves, when rescued; to repeal one obnox- 
sought as desirable itself, but only as an ,be Fugitive Slave Law-the 

alternative to be preferred to more dan- inequality of the fee to the Commissioner-and 
gerous arrangements For my unaltera- ^ p,,. 

Die conviction IS, that the slave liao IS tno . .. -J , a. . 

I ; , r • o erty bills in the Northern States, 

only permaoent and secure basis of a 

confederacy for the slave States, and es- Secretary Thompson has resigned in conse- 
pecially for the border slave vStates ; and determination of the Cabinet to 

that the Union of free and slave States, enforce the laws of the United States in the 
in the same confederacy, is the indispen- South, and protect and defend the foils in * 
sable condition of the peaceful and secure section. Secretary Thomas is ev , 
existence of slavery. As to the possible 





The OtDEST Man in the Ukuau States. — 
The editor of the Cincinnati Timesj while on a 
jaunt recently, had his attention called to a 
venerable person, who it was alleged was prob- 
ably the oldest man in the United States. His 



isolation of Kentucky, this also, it seems 
to me, is not a result to be sought. If it 
should occur as the alternative to evils 
still greater, Kentucky ought to embrace 
it with calmness and dignity, and await- 
ing the progress of events, show by her , . „ , 

wisdom, her eourage, her moderation, her ” Solomon Pangbom, who says he-was 

invincible rectitude, both to this age and ^®’^ 

to all that are to come, how fully she under- 1 ®’® ®** hundred houses, in 1725. He is 

stood, in the midst of a gainsaying and ; consequently 135 years old. Shortly after his 
backsliding generation, that no people h'rth his father purchased a farm on the Mo- 
ever performed anything glorious who hawk river, not far from Fort Johnson, whither 
did not trust in God, who did not love ! he removed. The old gentleman resides at 
their country, and who were not faithful Rising Sun, Indiana, whore he has relatives in 
to their oaths. comfortable oircumstalfces. He complained 

It seems to me, therefore, that the im- that for the last year or two his health has been 
mediate duty of Kentucky may clearly ! much impaired, and that he is so old medicine 



be stated in very few words : 

It To stand by the Constitution and 
the Union of the country to the last ex- 
tremity. 2. To prevent, as for the mo- 
ment, the impending and immediate dan- 
ger, all attempts to reduce her,all attempts 
to terrify her into the taking of any step, 



fails to improve his constitution, as it might in 
a younger person. He is perfectly resigned to 
live as long as Qod will permit him, butsays that 
he would have gladly met the fate common to 
mortality many years ago. His sense of sight, 
as well as that of hearing, is much impaired. 



and the Con.stilution were in the slightest 
degree affected ; or that they were on 
that account under the slightest obliga- 
tion to revolt also. It may sound harsh, 
but I am very much inclined to think 
that there are many thousands of men in 
Kentucky, who might be apt to su|ipose 
that the secession of the New England 
States would be a capital reason why no- 
body else should secede. It is the prin- 
ciple, however, which I am attempting 
to explain. 

The this view, I am aware 



States standing united by the Union . 
what I assert in that case is, that the pos- 
sibility of the perpetuity of negro slavery 
in any border State terminates at once. 
In our affected zeal for slavery, we will 
have taken the most effectual means of 
extinguishing it; and that in the most 
disastrous of all possible ways. On the 
contrary, if this Union is to be saved, it 
is by the cordial sympathy of the border 
States on the one side and on the oth' 
side of the slave line that it must be sav- 



_ u, , J .u . ® have nothing to hope for from 

^ extreme States on either side — noth- 

.w— is; are, er ore, necessarily dif- passionate violence of the 

f^nt with respect to other slave States. South-nothing from the turbu- 

as compared with the free States or ie„t fanaticism of the extreme North. It 
with the nation at large. The reply to .. 

whichis various: hirst. The lostitu- - eonfidence, and the sense of 

tion Of slavery as It exists in this country ’tht^ people on the 

presents a threefold and very disHnct as- j^„th aud on the South of that line that 
pec . lirst, the aspect of it in those t,ie nation must seek the instruments of 

States whose great staples are rice, sugar tl t r th- • 

, ” 1 ^ J ^ , its satety. It is Uhio, Indiana, Illinois, 

and cotton, commonly, and we I enough i • v r ai 

J V 11 - 4 .U au XX Pennsylvania, New Jersey, on the one 

expressed by calling them the cotton „• j \f i j n i \r- • • 

States Then the asnect of it nresented Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 

States, men ttie aspect ot it presented Kentucky, Missouri— God send that I 
by those States in portions of which „ • ■ , 1 1 ,p 

those fabrics are raised and in other nor confidence, Tenne.ssee 

those tabrics are raised, and in other por- Carolina, on the other side : 

tions of which they are not. which we ,, ,,, . .1 * . . 

may well enough call the mixed portion the bt.tes that are competent to 

of the slave States. And then its aspect : 

in those slave States which are not fro- • 7" b® more suicidal than tor the border 
ducers of those great staple.s, in the ®layej3t.atcs to adop any line of cond 

- - which can justly deprive them of the 



sympathy and confidence of the border 
free States — now largely possessed by 
them. And nothing is more certain than 
that a patriotic devotion to the Union, and 
a willingness to do all that honorable men 
should do, or moderate men ask in order 



midst of which, and out of which these 
great commotions come. What I assert 
is, that the relation of slavery to the 
community, and the relation of the com- 
munity by reason of slavery to the Gen- 
eral Government and the world, is wide- 
ly different in all three of these classe.s . . . , , 

of States. The relation of slavery to P>-c*crvc it, is as strongly prevalent at 
the community, to the government and '“^eet amongst the people of the 
to our future, in Kentucky, in Virginia, 

in Maryland, in Delaware, is widely dif - 1 t otates. The great central 

ferentfrom the relation of slavery in all i ^ enumerated, must neccs- 

these respects, in Louisiana, in South ; 8ef‘ly ecet''M lb® iat® both of the nation 
Carolina, and in all. the other cotton continent whenever they act 

States. In the meantime, al.so, the rela-;*“ concert^ and the late, both of the na- 
tion is different from both of those, where- . ®t ^"® continent, is utterly in- 

in it exists in what I have called the i d'viaton of them on 

mixed States; in Arkansas, part of which i ® •'* except that we know when 

is a farming country, and a part of which ' is shorn of his 8trenf>:th, the 



inconsistent with her own Constitution’!®®'* '** “ove. about with difficulty, although 
and laws; any step disregardful of the | ‘‘®*P himself, and uses nei- 

Conatitution and laws of the United j *'*‘®'^ ®®"®‘ 

States; any step which can possibly com- 
promise her position or draw her on oth- 
erwise than by her own free choice, delib- 
erately expressed at the polls, according 
to her existing laws and Constitution, 
whereby she will choose her own destiny. 

3. To settle on her heart that the rending 
of this Union on the slave line is, for her, 
whatever it may be for others, the most 
fatal issue that the times can have, and 
the doing thij in suoli a way as to subject 
her to tbc dominion of the cotton States 
for all time to come, is the very worst 
form of that fatal issue. 

After all, my friends — after all, we have 
the great promise of God that all things 
shall work together for good to them that 
love him. I do not know but that it may 
be the mind of God, and his divine pur- 
pose, to break tins Union up, and to make 
of it other nations, that shall at last be 
more powerful than ?t, unitedly, would 
h,- -Sb been. I do not know, I do not pre- 
u to say, how tho Lord vujl use the 
pass. of men to glorify his name. He 
restraic: ’^e remainder of wrath and will 
cause thi wrath of man to praise Him. 

We have His divine assurance that all 
nations that have gone before us, and all 
that will folio V us, and we ourselves, by 
our rise, by our progress, and, alas I by 
our decay and ruin, are but instruments 
of His infinite purpose, and means in His 
adorable providence, whereby the over- 
lasting reign of Messiah, the Christ of 
God, is to be made absolute and universal. 

Great, then, is our consolation, as we 
tremble for our country, to bo confident 
in our Lord ! Great is our comfort as we 
bewail the miseries which have befallen 
our giprious inheritance, to know that the 
Lord God Omnipotent reignetb I Infin- 
itely precious is the assurance, amidst the 
trials now impending, and the woes which 
threaten us, that tlio heroic self devotion 
with which onr personal duty is dis- 
charged, is one part of our fitness to be- 
come partakers of tho inheritance of the 
saints in light! 



South Cabolina. — The Convention has pass- 
ed an ordinance defining treason, and for its 
pun.'shment; also, an ordinance defining the 
powers of the judiciary. Commissioners were 
appointed to Florida, Alabama, Texas, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. Tbc Convention also de- 
cided to adopt for the present the document 
known as the Constitution of the United Slates, 
and a long list of reasons is made out for this 
action. It was decided to send Commissioners 
to the other slaveholding States, with u view to 
calling a joint couvention for the purpose of 
uniting on a common form of government. A 
naturalization law aitd an oath of allegiance 
was also adopted. The Convention appointe d 
as delegates to the Gener.%1 Congress of the s 
ceding States, Hon. T. J. tyithers, L. M. Keiti 
A W. Boyce, R. B. Rhett, jr., R. W. Barnwell 
and C. Q. Memminger. W. 1'. Miles was ap- 
pointed Secretary to receive th.« report of tho 
Commissioners to Washington. The Conven- 
tion has adjourned, subject to the iiaR ot tba_ 
President. 



Secession Pboobes.sino. — The Conventions 
of Florida, Alabama and Mississippi a.-e ail 
now in session, and have large majoritios in 
favor of separate State secession. The 01 di- 
nances of secession, it is supposed, will be pas.s- 
ed by each before we go to press. Virginia, it 
is thought, will call a Couveotien soon. The 
Georgia Convention is, by a considerable ma- 
jority, in favor of immediate secession ; it 
meets next week. Louisiana has elected dele- 
gates in favor of secessian, New Orleans going 
in favor of it by a majority of 386. It is now 
rendered almost certain that five or six States 
will follow South Carolina within the next two 
weeks. 



Appearance op the South Carolina Legis- 
lature. — The members of the South Carolina 
Assembly sit with their hats on. The Clerk, 
clothed like an Episcopal clergyman, calls the 
roll. The Messenger, in front of the Speaker’s 
room, strikes bis staff on the floor, crying out, 
“Make way for the Speaker I” the Doorkeeper 
repeats it loudly with three heavy raps of his 
Dr. BREOKINRIDGE’a Discourse will 1 staff, and then the Speaker himself, clothed in 
j be published in pamphlet form, and fur- 1 * ’■'c** robe, marches up Uie aisle 

nished, on application at the publication 



' to his seat. 



ofiicoofthe Prtsbyterian Herald, at $2 50 
per 100 copies. , 



thoroughly planting ; in Tennessee, part 
cotton, and the eastern part a mountain- 
ous and farming country ; in Texas and 
North Carolina, where similar facts ex- 



of his strengtii, 
enemies of Israel and of God will make 
the lA^d desolate. Fronting on the At- 
lantic Ocean through many degrees of 
latitude, running back across the conti- 



ist, and, perhaps, in some other States, e®'**®® include an area larger than 
What I desire is that you get the idea '^®®‘®''“ Europe, and finer than any 

I have of the matter; that while it is'?*^ e®fiTac- 

ing a population inferior to none on earth, 
and sufficiently numerous at present to 
a great nation, it is 



true all the slave States have certain tie.s 
and sympathies between them which are 
real, and ought not to be broken, yet, on | c®®*i^itute a great nation, it is this im- 
the other hand, it D ex'remely easy to ' ®®“*® P®''®*‘> *'^®®> ® g’‘®“‘ ®=^*®®^ 

carry this idea to a fatal and a false px-|‘*'® ®I'P®s'*® intractable fanaticisms 
tent, and to ruin ourselves forever under- *'*'*'® ®**''’®™® ''^^''tes on both sides of it, 
the illusion begotten thereby. In Ken- i charged with the preservation of 

tucky the insiituiion of slavery exists!®'' ®'^'' ®®tional institutions, and with 
about in the proportion of one slave to‘*fi®*“ ®*^^ national power and glory. — 
iuur . e people, and the gap between These are two aspects of the case thus 

' ■le races is widening at every cen-lP®^ ei'her of which seccesd by poace- 
sus. Id South Carolina there are about means, is impossilbe : first, if these 
five slaves to three white persons, and the central States fail to apprehend this 

increment is on the slave side. In the P®'*' ®'' "'® P'"®®^ _™i®®'®u committed to 
cnti-ou ^‘ates I know of no way in which secondly, it the cotton States, fol- 

• iti-UcUtion of slavery can be dealt i "‘® example of South Carolina— 
with at all, except by keeping the rela- i ®*' ^fi® Northern States adhering to ex- 
tion as it stands, as an integral portion | ^'■®™® purposes in the opposite direction 
of the body politic, unmanageable except ; — ®i*'fi®r means tender all peaceful ad- 
in the present relation of the negro to the ' justraent impossible, 
s' ,n; and in this -posture it is the- ®''®“ ‘fi®* ®®'*®> *fi® mission of 

„.y of ’iie nation to protect and defend | these great States is notended. II' under 
the' cotton States. In regard to Ken- ! *fi® ®“tse of God, and the madness of the 
tucky, the institution of slavery is jn extreme Northern and Southern State.s, 
such a position that the people of Ken-' ‘ite preservation of the Union should bo 
tucky can do with it whatever they nnay imp®®sifii®> *fi®® belongs to this im- 
see fit, both now and at any future peri- mense central power to reconstruct the na- 
od, without being obliged, by reason of ‘'®® ®P®“ *fi® “i*'"® i'*‘® i*^ central idea, 

it, to resort to any desperate expedient.in ®“fi perpetuate our institutions, our 
any direction. j principles and our hopes, with an un- 

The state of things I have sketched, i changed nationality. For even they who 
necessarily produces a general reseni - 1 ®c*^ in the mere interests of slavery, ought 
blance indeed, because slavery is gene-' ^® ®ce, that after the secession of the cot- 
ral ; hut, at the same time, innumeralile , *®n States, tho border slave States are 
diversities, responsive to the very condi- j ®bliged, even for the sake of slavery, to 
dou of slavery, of its products, and of|i®® destroyed, or to adhere to the Union 
its relative influence in the body politic ®® i®ng ®® any Union exists; and that if 
in the different slave States. And you ^fi® Union were utterly destroyed, its re- 
never committed a greater folly than you I censtruction upon the slave line is tho 
will commit, if, disregarding these things, *®iitary condition on wliich slavery can 
you allow this single consideration — that|®^i®f in security any where, or can exist at 
you are a slave State — to swallow up ; ®11 in any border State, 
every other consideration, and control' I have considered three possible solu- 
your whole action in this great crisis. — [ tions of the existing state of things. The 
We, in Kentucky are tolerant of opinion, preservation of the Union as it is; the 
Inform yourselves of what is passing of! probable secession of the cotton slave 
an opposite character throughout South States, and the effect thereof upon the 
Carolina, and reflect on the change that! Union, and upon the course Kentucky 
must pass on you, before you would be| ought to take; the total destruction of 
prepared to tear down the moat venera- 1 the Union, and its reconstruction upon 
ble institutions, to iusult the proudest 1 the slave line. I have considered the 



<i£itcral IntcIIigtnce. 

Dr. Breckinridge's Address. — The Lexing- 
ton Obterver and Reporter enjs : “An immense 
audience assembled at Odd Fellows’ Hall yes- 
terday, to listen to the discourse of Dr. R. J. 
Breckinridge upon the condition of the coun- 
try. We had the pleasure of listening to it 
throughout, and while we do not intend to do 
the distinguished orator the injustice to at- 
tempt even a synopsis of the positions assum- 
ed, much less of the course of reasoning by 
which he sustained and enforced them, we will 
say that it was an address worthy of his fam^ 
as one of the greatest thinkers and reaeoners 
of the age, and for which the friends of the 



The President Elect. — Gen. Duff Green has 
just returned to Washington from a Tisit to the 
President elect. He comes back greatly en- 
couraged. He had a free, frank and satisfac- 
tory talk with Mr. Lincoln upon the great 
question disturbing the country. He informed 
Mr. Lincoln that unless some mode of adjust- 
ment was mads all would be lost. H« has high 
hopes that something will yet be done by Mr. 
Lincoln’s friends at Washington. 



The Rev. Dr. Armstrong’s remains, when 
sulijected to a post-mortem examination, dis- 
closed the curious fact that a portion of bis 
lungs had been destroyed by consumption and 
the parts had healed over. Some twenty years 
ago he had symptoms of consumption, and 
cured himself by balliing and horseback rid- 
ing, since which be had experienced no re-ap- 



Whiat. — The arerage amount of wheat pro- 
duced by a number of European countries is 
os follows : 



Prance, 

Great Britain, 
Tw# Sicilies, 
Spain, 

Austria, 
Sardinia, 



191,422,248 bushels. 
145,800,000 “ 

64,000,000 “ 

46,914,800 “ ' 

27,735,668 “ 

19,975,000 



^or culture, by applyiug one hint from the AgricuUurut. 
Another (a rillager) Bays be got $13)^ worth extra of good 
garden vegetables, which ho attributes wholly to the 
timely hints in the AijricnUuriet, which told him from 
time to time what to do, Aon, to do it, and when to do it. 
Thousands of others have derived similar advantages. 
\ou are invited to try the paper a year, at a ooet of only 
$1. If you doeire, you can have, free of charge, four or 
live parcels of choice seeds, which the Pahlishor will 
distribute among his eiibscriburs the present winter, 
VOUH wants tho AyrimiturUtj becanso it 



By the returns of the Uniied States Census **""* »niount ot valuahloand roally usefnl infer 
locn .k- i, , ... mation about all kinds of HOU.SEUOLD WORK, from 

for I80O the wheat crop was put down at 100,- ; Garret t.. Cellar. Glv. her tb. bouent cf this paper for a 



585,844 buBhels. From the most reliable re- 
turus we can find the crop of the whole coun- 
try, until the present year, has never exceeded 
IGO 000,000 bushels. 

The crop jnst harvested we have taken some 
pains to ascertain, and find it will not much 

exceed 180,000,000 bushels. This is very un- , , , s*. - ■ , • ^ 

,, J- tenders of the g4t/r»cM//iir»4rf. You are ioTUerl to trv 

equa y ivided among the States. New York j n single volume of tho A>jri nUtirUi, which will cost onl/ 
and Pennsylvia have raised nearly enough for »■<! abundantly jxty. it for 1861 (Vol. 20.) 

ORANGE JUDD, PtibfuAcr, 

41 Dark Row, New York. 



paper 

year. You will flud your home made better, and money 
saved. 

your CHILiDREN want the Agriculturist, for 
it contains a very interesting, useRil and eotertaining 
department lor Youth and Children, which will be 
of great vnlue to their minds and hearts. 

The above are truthful •tatements, that will be cheer* 
fully attested by nearly a hundred thousand of the pres. 



tboir own consumption j Ohio and Missouri a i 
small surplus. The remainder of the Slates, j *°^*ry lo, 1861. „4t. 

except the following, have a deficiency for oou- ^ Publications of the 

sumption. The mam surplus crop have been ; PBESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
gathered in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis-: Since December Ist, 1800. 

ooDBin, Iowa and Minnesota. The crop of these ' A veils answered, ismo, pp. 

siS otates we estimate as follows : tisu ^ , .a... 



IlliDois, 


26,000,000 bushejs. 


W'Uconsin, 


26,000,000 “ 


Indiana, 


16,000,000 “ 


Michigan, 


12,000,000 “ 


Iowa, 


10,000,000 “ 


f • 


6,000,000 “ 




y, these States have produced 


dtsoyasvAt. ^ 


heat of the country. — UanC» 



^ This is a must touching «kotch of the livm of six young 
person,, wlmsa hop-fiil . onvsrsion could be traced to tlio 
icaruest prayers, the fi 'hlul lustructions, and thi- holy 

i a“ out«un‘t «>»“ “f 



MARION LESLIE ; OR. THE LIGHT AT HOME 
W Uh an lutro^cth.n by the Rev. H. A. BoxaPMaa, D 

D. 18m. >, pp. 29ft. Price 4o and 45 cents. , - 

I prunouncee this “a veliable contrihu. ' Blackwood, or of one' Revir,^will ^ ,.,nl to one 

'° this departmoul of ; Review, and Black- 



BLACKWOOD’S .IIAGAZINB 

AND THE 

BRITISH RBVIB-WS. 

L STOTT * CO., New York, continue to publish the 
• following leading British Periodicals, vi«: 

1. TUE LONDON QUARTERLY (ConservUlve). 

^ TUB EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

3. THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church) 

4. THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

6. BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 

The present critical stste of Earopoen afTsirs will ren- 
der (ht^publicstions unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occupy n middle ground 
between the hsstily written news-ltems. crude specula- 
tions, and flying rumors of the daily JourosI, end the 
pofi'loroua Tome of the future hIstorUn , written after the 
living murest and excitement of the great political events 
m the time shall have passed away. It is to Ihesi Peri- 
oai^is that readers must b>ok for the only really Intelll- 
gible %nd reliable history of current events, and os such, 
iiiMdition to their weil-ostablishM literary, scientifle 
and theological character, re urge them upon the con- 
sideration of the reading public. 

EARLY COPIES. 

•■t.|i'inc. Sheet, from tho British publish 
sr, gives .d.litlon.-il va'ii. to ihrss Reprints, inasmuch as 
th.ycau now h« placo.l iu tbs l.snds ot siihscrihors about 
OS suou as tne original editions. 

TER3IS. 

iV onaMm. 

For any one of the four Reviews *3 00 

Ftir any two of tho four Reviews 6 00 

I or any three of tliefour Iteviews 7 OO 

For all four of the Reviews g (» 

For Blackwood's Magaxlns.....’."’.'.";";; 3 no 

For B ackwood and ons Review 6 00 

For Blackwood and two Kerievrs 7 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 9 oO 

For Blackwood and the four Peviaws. lo 

*• 

CLUBBING. , 

A dlKount of twsnty.flve per cent, from the above prl- 
^ will be allowed to CM, ordering four or more coStoe 
works. Thus : Four eo- 



UULL & BUOTUER, 

DIALBBB III 

PAPEESANDSTATIOKEBt, 

WAirtTFACTUBIBS OF 

BLANK BOOKS, 

3*9 Main Street, between Third and Fonrtlt,' 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Printing and Binding done In the best style. 



: litoniture. 
last illness. 



It was written by a youug lady during her i 

I POSTACR 

ISOH MILLER AND HIS MOTHER. Umo, pP- 
Price 40 and 4ft cents. 

This book will prove a favorite with young readers 
"‘ves an account of a little boy who loved his mother' 
y persevering diligence and pious principle became 
a Bocceevful teacher uud a raitbful minister. 

REMARKABLE E.SCAPES FROM PERIL. Illus- 
trativo of Divine Providence. 18mo, pp 3O8 Price 40 
aud 46 cents. 

Authentic accounts of remarkable Interpositions of 
Providence, which can not but be popular with youth who 
ore food of exciting and marvellous adventures. 

BUDGET; OR, FIRESIDE STO- 
RIES. By S\BAU A. Mtkrs. 18mo, pp. 174 
and 35 cents. 



Statistics sbow that the average yield of 
wheat per acre for 1859 was five bushels more 
in Mrunesola than iu any other State in the 
Union. Being twenty budhels per acre, while 
iu Feunsylvania, the next best, it was only fif- 
teen ; Iowa, fourteen: New York, twelve, &o. 

The crop of 1860 is estimated at twenty-three 
bushels per acre. For the year 1859 the aver- 
age yield of corn per acre for Minnesota was 
thirty-five bushels; Missouri, thirty-four; 

Iowa, thirty-two ; Illinois, twenty-nine, to. 

Slavery in 1715 The following are some 

statistics of the old oolonial days. One hun- 
dred and forty -five years ago in the reign of ^AKE-SaNDTOMFORTS. By th. Author of "Lam. 

Letty," Ac. I8mo. pp luO. Price .Ici and 36 canta. 



M delivored o/ positw. hno s«>iit by mail, tha 
It glvs. an accouu't of a littla -bo7wi,;Tov’'cd"h7. m“ha™; ' ?-.Tfour“"(L«''.“Ur 

and by pcraavarlue dlilgcuca and »io... k. , Fourtin Coutf2 y«.r foTea^h of fh“ iTrew., *“ 

N. B— The price In Great Britain of the Are- Perlcdl- 
cola above named ia *31 per annum. 



G^rge I, the ascertained population of the 
Continental Colonies was as follows : 



New Hampshire, 


B'Atfes. 

9,600 


Slapee. 

150 


Massachusetts, 


94,000 


2,000 


Rhode Island, 


7,600 


600 


Connecticut, 


46,000 


1,500 


New York, 


27,000 


4,000 


rennsylTania, 


43,300 


2,600 


New Jersey, 


21,000 


1,500 


Maryland, 


40,700 


9,600 


Virginia, 


72,000 


23,000 


North Carolina, 


7,600 


3,700 


South Carolina, 


6,250 


10,500 


Total, 


876,000 


68,660 



Population op the Cotton States. — The 
white and colored population of the five cotton 
Stales, according lo the census of 1850, was as 
follows : 





Tnii/a. 


Colored. 


Alabama, 


426,614 


842,844 


Florida, 


47,208 


39,310 


Georgia, 


621,572 


881,682 


Mississippi, 


295,718 


899,873 


South Carolina, 


278,718 


384,934 


Total, 


1,565,670 


1,458,598 



THE F.\RMER’.S GUIDE 
To.Scientific and Practical Agricultore 

Price 30 late j P. NoKTON.'proriLo^r’of^sflmrtm^ 

thlMy.‘tS«Vu.TorNa^g^ 1>4«, nu7.mme%“^ 

liaio, and Anna Waiteie, ^ confee8e*Ily, the meat complete work on Agri- 

God. ISmo, pp, m. Price 20 and '25 cent.. I pjye COLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLV3IKS,.' 

I When «ent by mail (pnat-pald) to California and Ore. 

t>e *f. To every other put of tho 
Union, and to Cnna<Ia (poat-paid), J6. book ia 

I MOT the old "Rook of the Farm." book u 

I RomltUncM for any of the above publicationi ahonld 
alwaya he addreaaed, poat-paid, to the Piil.Us!iora, 

LEONARD STOTT A CO , 

T, . No. 64 Gold Street, Now York. 

Docomhor 27, 18SO...Om. aoia. 



Firat Thoughta About 
Frice 20 and ‘25 centa. 

Dreams aomelimea convoy uaoful instruction. Truth 
la often convoyed in thealmllitudoof adroam. Tliocou- 
teiltaaro: 1 A Dream of L.fo.en All<«ory. 2. Jamie'. 
Droam, or Jacob a Ladder. 3. Tho Houaehold Angel, or 
the New Year's Gift. 



A poor woman with an idle, drinking hualuind, and a 
belplesa Limily of children looking to hot for support, Is 
oppressed with care, until elie Buds comfort in religion 
and iiappinsss restored to the household. 

BOYS OF WYOMING VALLEY. One of Life's True 
vVu ” *-''^ "'AtLACt,Auth,>rof “Julln'a 

S su’d 30 fe?t*."‘ ‘ 

This ia a true Ule of the times of Indian warfare, and 
of the advonturoa and after-hiatory of two hoys, whose 
father was killed in the Wyoming massacre, . 

WORDS or WISDOM ILLUSTRATED AND APPLI- 
ED. Being a Sei|uel to “ Little Words.’’ 

Price 35 and 40 ceuts. 

This book is from a n>pn U14 



ISmo, pp. 285 

i’ often grallfled. and, 

we hope, ediAod yoiithful reader.. It is not written Iu 
solemn sermou stvle, but in llvelj conversations, full of 
as-.— -A. -. ThoclMpteroD “Crooked Things’* 



pleasant instrnctiou. 
cannot fail to please and in proflt. 

JO&LI II 1*. ENGLES, Aoent, 

January 10 , I86l”:4l‘ 



THE D.4.NV1LLE QUARTERLY 
, REVIEW. 

TT is proposed to eatahli.h, at Danville, Kentncky, a 
X new and original Quarterly Publication, to he c./lled 

the DANVILLE QUARTERLY KEVIEwliand 5^ U 

conducted by a Society oj gentlemen, ot whom a portion 
aroaome of titose connected with the Presbyterian Insli- 
I P’*'?' ° portion reside elsewhere. 

I This puhllcalion is designesl maluly for tho exposition, 
advauMment and defense of tho Christian Religion, con- 
Bjdored in its purely Evangelical sense ; and for open ro- 
sisunoe D, Wltatevor Is hostile to It. or inconsistent with 
it. In p. rfoct consislonoy with that chief design Its 
pages will he open to the consideration of all other inter- 
ests of man, and tho^ocnasion of every tiling that pro. 
! motes or obstrncts anV one of those interesU. The work 



KEARSLEY CARTER, JAMES BUCHANAN . 

CARTER & BUCHANAN, 

DRA LER8 IN 

O-ARDEN AND GRASS SBBDS, 

AND MANUFACrrURERB OF 
AGEICULT0BAL IKPLEMBUTS, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

TLLUSTBATED Catalogue, sent by mall gratis, on 
X application December 8, 1869. 



DAVID P. FAULD8, JAMES U. BUBEB. 

D. P. FAULDS A CO., 

359 Main Street, LoDiaville, Ky., 

ABE SOLE AGENTS IN KENTUCKY 

FOR THE CELEBRATED 

FI-A-lSro-FOIiTES 

MADE BY 

STBIN-WAY & SONS, 

AND 

CHICKBRINO & SONS, 
Also, for 

CAKHAET, NEEDHAM ft CO.’S 

1vIEXj0IDE03>TS- 



sheet Music. 

A gauge and well selected stock of Home and For- 
eign Publications kept constantly on hand. 

OUR OWN CATALOGUE 

Presents a truly valnablo collecllon for the Teacher an d 
Scholar. Oopies mailed to any address, free of charge. 
BM. MUSIC BY MAIL.— Qnaatltles of Mnalc'W 
UM-are now sent by mall, the expense being 
Bau only about One Cent apiece, while the care 
ik^ aud rapidity of transportation are remark. ’’Ku 
»A.Bble. Those at a great distance will SndMCB 
the mode of conveyance bat a saving of ex- ’OEM 
ns. pease In obtaining supplies. Books can 
•a. vivo ho sent by mail, at the rate of One'tK 
kjt. Cent per ounce. This applies to any dis.-VM 
WA- tance under three thousand miles ; beyond MW 
e.a that, donble the above rates. MM 

Musical Instruments, 

In grsat variety. 

Tiolin, Onitar and Harp Strlngi, 

Of the best quality. 

Orders solicited sod promptly oxeewted. 

«W Liberal discount to Clergymen end Teachetn. 



May 12. 1869 



D. P. FAULDS A CO.’S, 
Main Street, between Second and Third, 



Louisville, Ky. 



COAL OIL 

And Lamps for Churches, 
Chandeliers, Brackets, 

, . r Pulpit-Stands, 

And Lamps 

Of every style, for farnlsbing 

Public Halls and Private Residences. 

ALSO, 

DEODERIZED COAL OIL. 

„ WM. H. SETTLE'S, 

No. 219 Fourth street, between Main and Market. 
June 28, 1800. ..... > 



Louisville. 



Mnwvw Carolina. — The Legislature of this 
-S refused to pass a bill for armiug the 



I 



I A, 5=1 R. I E 33 r 

I3th of December, by Rev. J. V. Logan, 
Robert L. Mullins, of Harrodsburg, 
and Miss Elizabeth Forsythe, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Forsythe, of Mercer Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. 

On the 1st instant, at the house of the bride’s 
father, Rev. Joel Peak, by Rev. B. D. Thom- 
as, Mr. V. T. G. Monroe, of Barren County, 
Kentucky, and Miss Sarah J. Peak, of Lo- 
gan County, Kentucky. 

On ,’he 27th of December, by Rev. G. D. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Lewis Slade and Miss Diets 
Conner, all of Boone County, Kentucky. 

In Lafayette County, Mississippi, at the house 
of Mr. T. W. Price, on the 3d instant, by 
Rev. A. Johnson, Mr. William C. Pierce, of 
Fayette County, Tennessee, and Miss Sarah 
F. Carleton, of Mississippi. 



HARRODSBUR(4 FE.'WALE COLLEGE 
ASslect School for Young Ladles, 
Situated at Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Mi.m LUCY M. BROWNING, Psinoipai. 
lf9~Sumber of Roardere limited to Twenty- Five. 

T ’IIE uext SuMiou of tbia Institution wilt commoiics 
XU 1861 *“*' “'“I °“ Friday, June 

Cuinpctent ProfMsort are at the head of every depart- 
mont. Ancient auU UoUerD Languages receive due at- 
tentioD. 

Tho Slhisi^l department continues under the suDerTi- 
slon of Prof. Francis C. ^Strrsbcro. 

• Boarders l»eiog limited^ it will be de- 

suable that applications for adminsioD be made early 
For further particulars oddroes the PriociDal ^ 
Dtscember 27, 1860. ..8w. 



WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 

No. 1, Masonic Temple, LouliTille, Ky. 

offer to the public Wheeler A Wlloon’s Improy. 

« , a.* X — ...VS,AC«. laeworx ^.Sewing Mochineatreduced prices, wlthincreas- 

' is projected, and will be controlled by persons all ©f ! t? ««H*bIa 

A V® of tko Presbyterian Church’ in the ' Sowing Machine now In nse. It sews equally 

United States of America, all of whom accept the stand- ^®! thickest or thinest fabrics, make the lock- 

ards of that church in their obvious sense atitch impossiblo to unravel, with the essential advao- 

j The work will consist of aliout 176 pages In each aa%r- I allkeon lioth sides, forming no ridge or 
• terly number — making about 700 pages to the j'early toI- I under side; Is simple In constnictlon, 

umo : never less— more if Its income shell justify it It ^ •P®ody in movement, and more durable than any 

Is designed that its machaulcHl execution shall be at iaaat ! ‘?®’ 

equal to any similar American publication • and strict H instructlone to enable the pnrebaser to 

I- *_a._x.x s .. . •eword naryseams, stitch, bem,feH,quilt,gather,bind 

and^ck,aUoa the seme Machine, and warranted for 
three years. 

Circular*, containing testimonials from ladles of 
the highest standing, Kast and West, giving prices, Ac., 
will be furnished gratis on application in person or by 
*®U®r* WM. 8UMNKB A CO. 

February 23, 1860... ly. 



IM Subscribers manufactnra and 
» ^nstantly for sale at their old 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



WE.8T TROY RELL FOUNDERY. 
[EstabUshed in 1826.] 

TUI 

have 

wiV'J oV'* ’’“““'Ivy. thM'r'MiirTor 

UE1.L8 for Cbnrchre, Acadumire, Fac- 
tories, SUain boats, Locomotives, Plan- 
talluiia^c., nouutad ii> the nioet ap- 
p^vrrt Knd snlielantlal manner, with 
their new Pateu od Yoke and other Im- 
proved Mountings, end worroB/ed in ev. 
• „ "'■y ^rticuiar. For information in re- 

o K.yS' D msasiods. ILmnllng., Warrantee , Ac., 
or a Circular. Address * 

„ . A • MENBKLY’S sons 

September 27, I860... ly, ^ West Troy, N.’ Y, 



punctuality Is intended in the issue of every number. 
Tbs pnw -illbe $3 p-r aunum, payable on the receipt of 
ds-ductlon to clubs 

The object of this published Froepectn, it to ascertain 
precijely’ and at as Mrly a period as possible, wb.ther or 
not the projectors of this work are correct In supposing 
that thoro is such a necessity and demand for It, that 
the public patronage will be sufflclent to cover tlie actual 
expensee of It. If It will not, tho enterprise will be al- 
lowed to Jrop. If it will, tho Srst number will be issued 
.“J*®'' '• ““rtained. Every one 

friendly to the enterprise is therefore requseted to ob- 
Wn sobecribeia, and forward their namtsi and addroM, 
not later than the end of tho current year: but no mon- 
ey must bo remitted until the flrat number la reoelrwl by 
the subficribor. 

sftddress Review'* DauvUle Kt 

Kovembsr 8, 1860...tf. 



PROVED TIGHT STITCH 

EWING MACHINES. 



LAUD, WEBSTER & CO.»S 



gardT 
send for 



Removal. 

J. A. .VIcHLELLAlVD. 

X> E IT T I S T, 

Has removed from tho corner of Fifih and Walnut Streets 
to tlie middle of tho square on Fifth Street, between 
Groun and Walnut, West side. 

November 22, 1360. 



No. 80 West Fourth Street, Ciuciniuttl, Ohio. 
Great Reduction in Prices. 

F IRST PREMIUM Awarded by the Virginia State 
Fair, Mechanica’ Fair in Baltimora, Maaaacbusette 
State Fair, and Kentucky State Fair. 

These Machines will atitch, bem, fell, bind and gath- 
er. They make a strong lock-stitch, that cannot ba 
ravelled or pulled out. They make a beautiful, uniform 
stitch, alike on both sides - 

1. John N. Waddxl, D. D., President. Proteeiorof Sa ®*wl**!i."‘*u'?’***? 
cred and Ancient Literature rolooior of Sa- The Machines have great strength, are perfectly sia • 

sophy.’cheL.“tJJ,“’c.“' ’ °f Philo- : ""iSM^FolLDERS of Improved tyle and finish, Moom- 

f" of Mathematics, , Machine. 



LA GRANGE SYNODICAL COLLEGE. 

°f LoOrAD** Synodical College 
QP^nsa on (bo 19lh of SeptambuTaaMd i* — 

cowifiit Progreso; under lUe foUowlng newly oreauiaod make a beautiful, uniform 

Focohy: uwwiog newiy orgauixod stitch, alike on both side* of the work, withoatformlna 

1 1...... V* Yir . wv rid^M iinHArnAftth ^ 



All Machines warranted, and full Instructlont given 
to enable purchasers to use them satUactorly. 

At#" Send for a Circular. 



November 3, 1869. 



J. D. WILLIAMS, Ageniy 
Main Stroot, Lexington, Ky. 



STEWART COLLEGE, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 



Cure Coughy Cold, IIoartenfM, h^Aueiua, 
any IrriuuioH or Soreneu of the ThroU, 
Helieee the Hacking Cough in Con- 
sumption. Bronchitis, Afthmo, 
and Catarrh. Cleat' and give 
sirrtujlh to the voice of 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINOEHS. 

Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough 
or “ Common Cold” in iu tirst stage ; that which in the 
Iteginning would yield to « mild remedy, if negtacted, 
soon attacks the Lungs. '■'Brown's Bronchial Troches,'* 
cuiitaiuiOK (Inmulcent iagredieuts, allay Pulmonary and 
Itroochiat Irrltatiou. 

I “ That trouble in my Throat, (fur which 
BROWN’S^^® “ JVoeW .re a speclflc) haring made me 

often a mere wbispjrer.’’ 

TBOtUES| N.P. WILLIS. 

I recommend their use to Public Spesk- 
r.ES.’’ Rev. E. H. CHAPIN. 

TROClIESi .. Great service In snMuIng Hosmeness " 

BROWN'S' 



Astronomy, and Civil Engineering. 

6. William Eaki.x, M. A., Atyunct Professor of 
Languages and Mathematics. 

Tuition, (half payable at the opening of the ses- 
sion and the other half 1st January). gso no 

Contingent fund ../ a (JJ 

Deposit for damages ***.*.*.*.*.*.*.*,'.*.*.*!!.*!.*.*! \ 00 

Total College dues for nine months gfta oo 

Board can Im nht..inmd #%. e t«t ,1 ' T’HE second session of thls College oDder It* presen 

spectable citixens of thl vill^e ©f "a ”nd U.' “ February next, 

vicinity, at pricoE varying from $12 to $16 60 per mouth , 
including meals, lodging, fuel and w.ishing. 

I The advantages of the Institotion are suoh asontltlc it 
to a share of public patronage, and these are continually 
I becoming The pro.pect of completlug the en- 

dowmeiitof $200,000 is bright, $167,000 of it iMiug now 
; CortalD. ^ 



The health, moral tone and religious privileges cf La 
Grange compare favorably with those of auy South-west- 
®ft**,u* ®^®‘ ** »ccee8ible by railway from every point 

of the compass. / 



I 

ber of the Koculty. 
November 12, 18C0...8m. 



The charges are from 816 lo 20 per session in the pre- 
paratory, and 825 per session in the Oolleglace depart- 
ment, with 82 each for contingent expenses. 

Boarding, {Deluding lodging, washing, foul and lights 
can be bad for $65 per session. 

The success of the College thus far, has been very flat- 
tering and its prospects in future are very promising. 

As a sti mains to the students, a Gold Medal is offered 
at the close of the year to the beet speaker and best 
composer, who has been a year lo the College , and al- 
so to any one who shall pass hit last year before gradu- 
ating without missing any recitation or other pre- 



For CataloffneN anniv Fn ti,2h . aiing wunoul missing any recitation or other pre- 

>r of the KiwuUv.^^f ^ President, or to any mem- j scribed duty ; and a silver medal to the best In the Ju- 



BROWN’S', 



psarunce of tho disenso. TbU shows the cnv. 

glorious Uuion, hafided down to us by our fa- Ability of consumption. — 

thers and under which we have lived and pros- „ ————— 

J- su .1 ^ . Re-opkniho Of THE African Slavb 

perea for Inrce-forulhs of a century, have cause . 

to feel profoundly grateful. Calm, Btatesmnn- Congress 

like, philosophical, and withal imbued with a members from the 

due sense of dependence upon Him who holds '» declare their opposition 

the destinies of nations in the hollow of his ^ 

hand, this production will be read with an in- contrary, members from the ex- 

terest that rarely attaches to the productions of South declared in their places that not 

any man of the present day, and is destined, if twenty, if one in a hundred, of all their 

we are not greatly deceived, to exert a moral constituents were in favor of any thing of the 
iofluence upon the public mind iu reference to 



Presbyt.vrian Herald. 

ILil’INOlS. 

Mrs. M. Martin, Bridgepor.% January 1, 1862 $2 00 

Mrs. M. Pickerel, ” ” 2 00 

B. Couc'liman, Sumner, January I, '62 2 00 

J. A. Taylor, Heyworth, Marcii 29, ’61 4 00 

Rev. J. R. Brown, Monmouth, .December 22, *61..... 2 00 

Mm. E. M. Mills, Champaign, Jnne 13, *60 2 00 uH”" « », HA.lmott instant relief in the distreaiinir 

K. H. Lilly, ’ Jui.y l.’Ol.... 2W TROCHES hrbor of breai bins p< cnllar lo Astiima.'* ® 

Hsv. A. C. EGGLESTON. 

** Contain no Opium or any thing injuri- 

»•” Dr. a. a. uayEsS, 

Chemist, Boston. 
“A simple and pleasant combination for 
CooMS, Ac.’* Da. G. F. BIGELOW, 

„ - , , . _ Boston. 

Beneficial in Beosicuitis.” 

Da. J. F. W. LANE, 
Boston. 

I have proved t*iein axcellent for Wroop- 
i!fo Cough. Rev. U. W. WARREN, 

Boston. 

‘Beneficial when compelled to speak, suf- 
BROW'N’S foring from Cold.” 

Rev. S. J. P. ANDERSON, 
Louis. 

Evram-AL in removing Hoarseness and 



8. L. Dorsny, Moro, January 1,’62 2 00 

II. F. Klee, Carmi, November 15, '*61.. 2 00 

Mrs. M. M. Tower, Darwin, July 28,\V> 2 00 

Mrs. Sarah Wilson, Oquawka, January 21, 'C2.. 2 00 

KENTUCKY. 

Clark Bradley, Louisville, March 1,'61 2 00 

W.G. Timt»erlako, ” January I, '61 2 60 

»In. John. W. Tyler,” 5Iarcli 20, ’61 2 UO 

Mn. 0. M. Lowers, ” January I, '61 2 00 

W. L. Breckinridge,” January 1’2,’62 2 00 

George Cowan, WestjKirt, December 18,’61..... 2 00 

J. B. Cochran, Biclul eu, December 10, 2 00 
MISSOURI. 

P. r. Ryley, Harrisonville, June25,’62- 6 00 

Rev. J. T. Leiinard, ” October 1,’01 00 

J. H. Little, M.fliphis, July l,’6l 1 .’K) 

R. B. Logan. Antmrn, October l,’6l 2 oO 

Win. Reed, BooueviUe, January 1,’62 2 00 

OHIO. 

P. CL Holt, Irtmton, January 1,’62 

R 'V. U. H. Young, Cincinnati, January I, ’62 2 <K) 

U. C Park, New Carlisle, January 19, ’02 2 00 

IOWA. 

Rev^JBu^. Stryker, Clorindo, January 1,*62 1 00 

J. M. Windsor, Bedford, January 10, '62 2 00 

ARKANSAS. 

Mrs. F. .A. Watkins, Elgin, Nuvomher 1,'61 2 00 

wrSub^criberrt In Kentucky, Indiana, Tenneeoee, Mis- 
slsNtgpl, Alabama, Louislma, Arkansas and Texas, will 
find their acknowledgments in the change of the date 
printed oppoeite their names on the paper. 



BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN'S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCOE.S 



TROCHES 



SCOTT FEMALE INSTITUTE, 

Georgetown, KeiitnckY. 

tlri" School wiilopcD oo Monday, 
loth of Septombor next, ondor the oaro of 
Miss Helen M. Kkin, ) . 

** Rutu n. POLLAED, t Principals, 

“ Jane A. Scofield, | 

*• Adelaide R. Eein, yTeachers. 

** Ada Babnbo, J 

TERMS, PER SESSION. 

I Boyd. Fuel, Waehiog and Lights 856 00, 

j Tuition in Primary and Preparatory Dupart- I F. Senoue, A. M., Professor of Ancient Langna- 



nior Preparatory. 

For further information application may be made to 
Rev. B. B. McMollen, D. P.. the President, or to 
W. P. HUME, Boeretary 

January 19, 1860...1y. of Board of Trustees. 

FBESBTTESIAN FEMALE SCHOOL 
Of Loauvllle. 

B oard of trustees.— a. a. Goedon, chairman : 

John Bell, T. Qoiolbt, L. L. Waeeen, Treasurer ; 
CvBRAN Pope, B. F. A vket, S. S. Moody, Secretory ; B. 
Kmott, B. Q. Oourtemat. 

FACULTY. 

8. B. Baeton, a. M„ Principal. 



.... 2 00 l.'R®"’N’S,,rriUtion of th. Thro.,, 



kind. 



the present threatning condition of public af- Aek.vnsas SsNATon.-The Legislature of Ar- 
fairs that will be att ended w ith signal beuefits. tansas, on the 20th of December, elected Dr. 

CosvENTioss IN Louisville— A s we go to Charles B. .Mitchell, United States Senator for 
press, two large and imposing political Con- years from the 4th of March next, when 
ventions are in session in our city, composed Hon. R. W. Johnson will expire, 

mainly of the Bell and Everett, and Douglas ®''’ "eeived 32 votes, Mr. Hempstead 

and Johnson parties of Kentncky. They are ““‘i ® f®’' scattered among 



. SO common with 

TIvOCUE^ Speakers and SiNnEss.” 

1 Paor. M. STACY JOHNSON, 

RRO\VN’S Crangr, Ga., 

TBOCfiES Teacher of Mu^lc, .southern Female College 
' “ Great benefit when taken before and after 
nnnwp'a ^*^**^^*“6. tb**v prevent Hoaraeness. From 

TROCHES,i,iane.it sdvunfnge to me ” 

I Rev, E. ROWLEY, A. M . 

BUOWN’S| Pruaidont of Athene College, Toon. 

TROCHES »W“aHold by alt Druggiets at TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS A BOX.*^ 

Pecember 13, 18' H). 

ig OT'TOBQ. Tho Holidays are Coming, 

A nd the subscriber I'v laying in his osnal supply of 
good and liea itiful f)<>ok4 for the occasion. What 
more appropriate and uj^MuI ns a gift for our friends ur 
. children than a good hook. The following are a few just 
E.t- receivtsi, biuadditiuns will coutiuue to be mode to tho 

>»wper's Poetical Works; 



: 00 to $16 1» 

Tuition in t’ollegiate classes qq 

«nd MiKi.rn UDgiugMT'Mh', 10 00 , 

Drawing aod I’aintlDg . 10 00 

“ luitrumnntal Mualc gj no 

Ua» of Instrniuent, for practice 3 00 

Catalogaea, giving full information, will be furnlahed 
whenever desired. w. L. SUTTON i 

Auguat 18 , 1880...tf. Preeidenl Board of Trmteee. | 

AMERICAV SCHOOL INSTITUTE, ! 
(Established in, 1855,] 



SW-OOUGIlS.-Wt 

ft.tes«Kiuen changes of our climate are sources of Pia- 
MONAiT, BsoNcniAL, aod Asthmatic ArrecTioNs 
perieoce having proved that simple remedie.i often art i oseortmeiit : 

.twa^yand^rtainly when taken in the «rly atagea of ao7’S'dl£?h' i 

the fllfcoso, recouMe should at once be had to “Rroira’* ' Gi*orgo Herbert and Bishop ^a^: Thomson and Grav • 



gea and English Literature. 

Miaa r. E. Bimkitt, Teacher In the Collegiate Depart, 
ment. 

Mill J. E. Hoax, Teacher In the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. S. B. BaaTOH, Teacher In the Primary Depart- 
meat. 

Mona. D'OuriLLi, Profeaaor of French Language. 

H . O. S, Whibplb, Teacher of Drawing, Painting and 
Vocal Music. 

The Firat Seaafon of the enaatng Collegtata year will 
oommenee on Monday, September 3d, I860; the Swond 
Seaalon January 28th, 1861. 

•*>''<>"$1' which ramiliea. and ' PBI0E3 OF TUITION. 

X oelioote of Ev^ Grade may engage Expebienckd anp Primary Department, per seaalon of twenty weeks.$16 00 
AccoMPLieHED Teschees AND PEoFEesoES, for any de- I Preparatory " ” ’’ ’’ ” ... 26 00 

^rtment of Inatroction. apecLil /o«;iti„ /or Mcarino 1 Oolleglate •• 87 60 

!• given to Social aa well as ' eitea onanoES. 

*^^*** ”“’ i Modern Langnagea.eachpereeaaion of twenty weeks, $10. 

leaclieni of worth and ability are wanted. | Drawing $10; Painting, In Water colora $16, In Oil $20. 

Bqfrrenw,.— lion. Th^dore Frelinghuyaen, LL. D., ! The Tuition Fees are to be paid In advance ; one-half 



'r.. . r\ ,, — . , , ruetrucuon, isaanvMie, ■ rangeii EDO wen venciiareo, le aiiuaieo on nixin, nelween 

ieiiD, , Dr. Curtu, Limeatone Springs, 8. 0. ; Milton E. Walnut and Chestnut Stroeta, on elevated ground suffl- 
nacon, l resident Aberdeen Female College, Hlaaiasippi. ciently extensive to afford the pupils ample apace for t 



Bronchial Troche,,” er Lozenges, let tho Cold, Cough, or 
Irritation of the Throat be ever so alight, as Ity this pre- 
caiitieo a more serious attack may be effecruilty warded 
off. Public Speaxers End Sincees will find them efTect- 
nal for clearing and strengthening the voioe. See adver- 
tisement. 



exj ected to unite on a series of resolutions iu 
favor of making still further efforts to preserve 



other gentlemen. 



Gen. Scott. — Gen. Scottt is the largest man 
the Union on the basis of Mi. Crittenden’s re- in the American service. He is six feet six 



solutions, or something similar to them. They 
are composed of a larger number df venerable 



inches tall, and weighs two hundred and sixty 
pounds. He is seventy-four years old, yet his 



and influential men than wc have ever seen to- health is good and his whole system apparently 
gether in the Stale before. We judge that they vigorous, much of which U owing to his tem- 
are divided on the question of enforcing the habits. 



laws by force in the seceding States. On alt 
other questions they seem to be harmonious. 
A number of gentlemoii from Ohio and Indiana 
are present, and have made Union speeches. 



Secbetaey of War. — Mr. Floyd having re- 
signed bis position as Secretary of War, on ac- 
count of tho President's refusal to order Major 
Anderson back to Fort Moultrie. Postmaster 
General Holt, formerly of Kentucky, has been 



Vice Peesident Beeceinsidge on th>: UN' 

ION. — A large Union meeting will be held in ®PPO*®ted to the office, and has accepted it. 
Baltimore to-day. Mr. Breckinridge was in- 
vited to be present, but Washington lettor-wri- 
ters say he excuses himself from attendance 
because he has just written a letter to Qover- . 
nor Magoffin concerning hie opinion on this 
subject, in which he assumes that the Union i$ ' Peomotios of ax ex-Meebee of Congeess. — 
a compact between sovereign States, but that' George Caldwell, a negro, formerly a member 
one cannot withdraw without the consent of of Liberian Congress, is now steward in a 
the others. ' Keokuk hotel. 



Maetland. — Governor Hicks, in a letter to 
A. K. Handy, Secession Commissioner from 
Georgia to Maryland, again declines calling 
the Legislature of the latter State together. 



’WANT IT, 

"WIFE ’WANTS IT, 
Y^f^* CHILDREN WANT IT, 
J^T ■»VILL CERTAINLY PAY, 



A 



ND YOU WOULD HAVE IT, 



IF 



you oaly know now USKFUL, how IN- 
STKUCTIVB.and how ENTERTAINING 
it Is. 



Hfory Ktrke White. Boautifuliy illuntmlofi with Steel 
Eug*‘8Vinjt:a, aod bonnd in extra richly gilt, fur 

81, Oi Turkey antique %'i per voIum<^a 

Glioir*^ of Oc«an Life ; or. Rock Poola, and the Le*- 
oonv they Teach. Will) nuiuerons illu ^tratfuns, 8l 26. 

Our Trip to Kg>pt. ftOc. 

Old J*ck ; A Man-of-War'* Man and Bouth Sea Wha- 
ler. llluKtrftted. 7ftc. 

The Early Life of Old Jack. With Kngi'ttvjng*. 76e. 

Knglish Boy in Jtipao. 7ftc. 

The World’* Birth dov ; by Prof. Gaueoen. 75c. 
r, Sfcei 



loeeaud Adventure* In Foreign 
With beautiful Jlluetra- 



Ti Avel Pictures ; or, 

Land*. 75c. 

Kiiiued Citie* of the East, 
tion*. 75c. 

Tho Circus Girl and Sunday-school Scholar. 30«. 
Friendly Counsels to a Little Child. 25c. 

Chariey KempBuy's Farm. 15c. 

Straight Path ; or, The Story of Hope Conroy. 60,*. 
The Miser’s Daughter. 2ftc. 

Charity Barnes, the Cobbler’* Daughter. 30c. 
Bohby, the Scboolmoeler 15e 



Send for a Prospectus. 

K3FA w> .. V. SMITH, \jrOODMAN * CO. 
669 Broadway, New York. 
fiOS^Chestont fltreet, Philadelphia. 

Corner Broughton aud Barnard Sts., Savannah, Geo. 
180 Woahlngtou Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
tTB.— The Proprietor of this paper, Rev. W. W. Hill, 
D. D., is also reference for Smith, W'oodman A Co. 
October 25, 1860...6m. 



creation 
August 18. 18G0...tf. 



A. A. GORDON, CJkeirmaa 
of Board ef jyustees. 



KEMOVAL, 

beg leave to lororni you that we have removed 

Fourth Street, under the National Hotel, 

whore we will take plHasure in waiting upon all who 
may favor us with a call. 

We bare now oo hand an excellent assortment of 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, 

Silver and Plated Ware, 
which we intend lo keep constantly replenished with 
thelateet styh**, and will sell as cheap as tho same qusl- j 
ity of gooils oan be bought elsewhere ^ 

Kvery description of ' 

Hair Jewelry I 

made to order. Persons at a distance having Hair they \ 
wish to preserve, can foiwird it by mail, and have It 



8I1EL1IVVILJLE.FKMALE COLLEGE. 

Bit. D. T. &TUART. A.M., Ret. QKO. J. BKED. A.M, 
rPHE next Session of tbit Institution will open on 
X tho first Monday of September, and close on tbe27th 
of January, 1861. Its appointments are all completo, 
aud have been made on a high and liberal scale as to the 
standing and quHtifleations of the Teacliers. The mer- 
its of the InetitutiOD, Ir point of location, health, In- 
ternal comforts, and ^ncational adrantages, are well 
known. Wo pledge our talents, onorgi<M aud time, to 
make it worthy of the confidence and patronage ot oar 
friends. 

T B B M 8 . 

Board, per session of twenty-one weeks. ..$60 Oti 
Tuition in Ibe Junior and Middle Clatse*. 16 00 

Tuition In the Senior CIos* 20 OO 

Music on Piano or Guitar 26 00 

Painting in Oils 20 00 

Painting, in other style* 10 OU 

Languages 10 00 

We invite those desiring Information to visit or cor- 
respond with the Principals. 

ShelbyvlHe, Ky., Jnly 26, 1869. 



New Sunday School Books, 



made ifto any style of Jewelry or OrnanientVthoy may ! Amerjran Sunday School Union: 



jxinoy, xne cs:Dooimas(er loe. rocuing tiianKiul f*rt 

Forgct-5Ie-Not; A Souvenir or Token of Kemem- J hands of our fri-nds, we 
trance. $1 25. ' tinuaoee, and very respot 



brance. 

Kvenings with the Poets. 81 2-ft. 

Orders accompanied with the cash will receive Dromnt 
attention. ^ 

Depository, 313 Fourth Street .Louisville 
December 6, 1800. WM. H. BU^klET. 



wish. 

Watches aod Jewelry repaired. Silver-ware made 
to order. 

thankful^ f *r the many fivors received at the 
■ hall endiMVor wj mer.t a con 



Pniit aad Ornamental Trees. Sec. 

Vi. refer to that "(frrf beS,” tliat largcct, mcBt imtmct- ' O'" ""‘^^naired arret, >nd w, 

. , ■ . , . . ■ .V IJ ppppspwi to recoivo or.!er« for every iliioo In 

p. mnftft and vAt loiirnal in the world t. i_ - , . ^ 



ire, moot heautful, and yet cAea;>e«/ Journal in the world 
for the HOUSEHOLD, for the FARM, and for 
the GARDEN, tI* : tho 

American Affriciilturist* 

YOU WANT IT, because it contains so very ma- 
ny new «id useful directions, bints and soggestions about 
ail kinds of out-door work, in tho GARDEN, in the 
FIELD, in the OROHARD, on the WtU plot of ground, 
about Dsmestic Animals, etc., etc. Tiie Agriculturist is 
not a stole rehash of theoretical stuff, sacb os goes the 
rounds from one paper to another, but it is filled with 
Qsefiil aod new practical information, every word of which 
is reliohU, because prepared by honest, practical WORK- 
ING M BB, who know what they write about. 

Ejicb volume contains nuzn;^ hundreds h«^n/ hints, and 
it is certain that many of th^se hints w’ill each be worth 
to you more than a dollar — As an example, a subecriber 
writes : ”......1 obtained 6 bushels more per acre on a 10- 

acre fiel'* - wbeat (or in all 60 bushels), simply from a 
bint aU < ropnring thes««d given iu my 

Anc lays beobUinod an eAlra yield of 11 biisbel* 

of corn ere on a 15-ocre field, and with oo extra cost' 



our line. Our stock it large and general, and of first- 
rale qiiAllty — all warranted true to name Besides 
Fruit Trees of all sons, we have an extensive snpplv of 
OrnamoDtal Trees of all sixes. Of hybrid Roses and 
hardy OrnamenUI Shrubbery, we have a very larire a*, 
ao.'tment. ^ 

Our pricEE efe ee low as thosa of an j othar ranonslbla 
Nuraary in tha country. We niaka a liberal diaeonnt to 
thoao vcBiiting to purchEaa largaly for tholr own u.e or 
for sate again 

Wa pack carafully, ao aato aend with aafety to an, 
part of the country. Priced CHUIoguea may be had 
or applying to either of tha 
Seed Storae iu LoniaviUe. We ahonld ba happy to ace 
auch peraona u may prafar aaatng the anlclca l.afore 
they pnrchoiw (ahich, whore praclicEhIa, ia alaaya baati 
atour Nuraoriaa, twelve milaafrom Louiavillo on th. 
Frankfort Railroad. ’ ^ 

HOBB8, WALKER ft CO., 

October 11, 1860. ..2m. ^ ^ 



1 Very respectfully solicit your patronage. 

JAMES I. LEMON ft CO. 

JAMF.S I. LKMOT, X. J. OaUMONT. 

.Louisville, M.iy 10, 1860...1y. 



"Or. R. J. Breckinridge's Theology, 
Volume Neconil. 

'pHK .knowledge OF GOD SUBJKCTIYKLT CON 
1. SIDdRED. Being the second part of Tbeolog 
roosidored %« 4 Science of Positive Truth, both Indue 
tire and DeOnctivo. By Roht. J. Breckinridgt, I). D. 
Lh. D., Profekworof Theology in the Seminary at DaU' 
vIHe.Ky. Just published. Prici 



Apples ! Apples ! ! Apples ! ! ! 

F or SAI.E— 30,000 Apple Traea, at $120 ]fi thou- 
Band' of the variatl.-, he.t auitad to tho .South, South- 
WMland Woat. Tho 'I roea era of good aiEo. All ordere 
addrea^ to na or onr aganta, tho aaviral dealaro In 
Scoda, Loulavilla, Ky., will racoivo prompt attention 
Dacemhor 13. 186«...6m. L. YOUKG X SON. 



For sale by 
May 26, 1869. 



rice 82 60. 

A. DAVIDSON, 
Third Street, near Market. 

Louisville, Ky. 



The Last 8undsy School Lesson R-membered; 35ct*. 
Little AlHce’s Palace ; or, The Sunny Heart ; 12cts. 
Gleanings from Gospel Story; SOcts. 

Maddieand Lolly; 12cts. 

Faithful Ruth ; 2tkts. 

Miriam's Reward; 12cts. 

The Word of Life. By W. B. Mackecsle; 49ctt. 
PalHssy, the Hugueuot Potter; 60cts. 

Curious Ryes; 12cts. 

Little Ernest ; or, Tbs Land Beyond the River; ISets. 
Rost fortheWeary; or, The Story of Hannah L^; 36et*. 
i.ittle Slary’s Three Homes ; l^ts. 

The Two Little Orioles ; 25cls. 

What the Trees Taught the Little Girl ; I2cts. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, new edition ; 76cts. 

Hetty Baker ; or. Proud and Hnmble ; 12cts. 
Diiposiiory, 313, Fourth Street. Louisville. 

August 2,1860. WM.H. BULKLKY. 



Notice to Heirs. 

fPHE undersigned, Sxecutor of James ntll, deceased, 
L late of Bath County, Kentncky, desirous of closing 
up the business of the estate, end making a final distrl* 
bution of effects, deeiree all the legal beirs in this and 
oilier States to come forward and lay in Ibeir claims. 
This is to notify them that, if they do not come forward 
by the first of June next, they must hear the consequ*n> 
oes of the neglect, as he will then finally close up the 
oetate. CUAS. C. WHALEY. 

October 4, 1860...tf. 



The American Sunday-School Hymn 

Book.. 

A ll KW and choice collection «>f Hymns, designed for 
Sunday-schools, and prepared by a Committee of 
Pitstors end Siiporiutondents in New York. Prim 12 
cents. Puhlisb^ by the American Sun<iayv8cbool Un- 1 
ion. For sale at 313 Fourth street, Louisville. I 

Jnly 19,1360. WBl. H. BPLKLET. 



Pictures 1 Pictures!! 

W HO, when a dear friend bos gone, would not give 
the world for an exact likeuoosof him ? It is often 
neglected un til It is too late. That your friends may not 
be compelled to regret that they have nothing to recall 
your image to mind after you have passed aMay,goat 
once to J.C. ELROD’S GALLERY, (formerly Harris’,) 
Main Street, below Fourth, aud ha>'e yonr Picture tak- 
en, in some one of the following styles, vi* ; Colored 
Photographs, from the smallest to full life size ; plain 
Photographs; Photographs retouched in India ink; 
Ambrutypes ; Mclaiootyp^s, colored and plain; Ivory- 
tvpes ; Daguerreotype*. PhoiOKraphscan be taken from 
Ufa, or copied from small pictures on canvas. All work 
done at this Gallery shall be of the finest quality, and 
warranted never to (nde, and to please all tastes. Pic- 
tures of children taken in n second. 

June28.1860...1y. 

New Boot and Shoe House. 

R UOn CAREY has commenced the Manufactory o 
BOOTS and SMOE.S, opposite the Court Honse, at 
No. 6(*3 Jefferwin Street, near Fifth. He solicits Ibe pa- 
tronage of former friends and the public, aiid ui;i *.q. 
deavor to give satisfaetloo, H. CABtV. 

Or- - OT t, I860.. .3m. 




Pistdlnng. 



Letter from Boston* 

' The pastor of the Old School Preaby* 
terian church in Boston writes the North 
Carolina Pretbytrrian thus: 

Hleitrt. Editort: Boston and Charles- 
ton are reckoned the opposite poles 
of what we may yet call "the Uni- 
ted States.” I do not know anything 
of the Capital of South Carolina save 
through the public press. I know the 
Capital of New England by the more 
certain media of observation and experi- 
ence. I want to tell you something about 
Boston that I think Southerners do not 
know. And I presume something might 
be told about Charleston of which North- 
erners are altogether ignorant. For 1 
have learned this by mixing in the great 
communities of men, that there is a still 
small voice of the solid few, which is 
mightier for the future than the coarse 
outcry of drivelling politicians. Charles- 
ton holds the ashes of Calhoun, and Bos- 
ton built a statue to Webster. The Pres- 
byterian Church, whose Book of Disci- 
pline is the original of the "Constitution,” 
has its place in Charleston ; and she has, 
the other day, put her foot down in Bos- 
ton. Her disciples will be wise. That 
old mother, thank God, has embraced 
Boston at length. She has fixed her 

ho^ks of steel ” in the Capital of New 
England. Boston is giving pledges of 
juciice and moderation. The latest is 
found in an extraordinary document which 
has appeared this morning, signed by the 
most eminent judges and private citizens 
of the city and Stater calling upon the 
people of Massacbu.setts to demand that 
the Legislature shall repeal their Person- 
al Liberty Bill. 

Wendell Phillips is not Boston. You 
might as well estimate the health of the 
city from its hospitals, or its morality 
from its jails and bagnios, as take the 
measure of Boston principle from the 
white and black brawlers that hold con- 
ventions of vituperation in Tremont 
Temple, and would make the gallows on 
which John Brown was hung as glorious 
as the Cross on which Jesus Christ was 
crucified 1 

I know the feeling of the best people 
here, and I know that the recent agita- 
tion of the Abolitionists has di.sgusted 
the public mind. The first decided man 
ifestation was made in breaking up the 
meeting held at the Temple for commem- 
orating the “Virginia martyrdom.” The 
people of Boston said, “ This is going too 
far — we can bear a great deal but this is 
too much. Are we to permit a parcel of 
brutal negroes and their ruflSan confreres 
to bold a carnival in our uame. in the 
very heart of our city, in honor of a man 
who was hanged by the neck justiy dead 
for planning the wholesale massacre of 
the children, women and brave men of 
many States by the {means of servile in 
surrectionl Shall we hold our peace 
while this bloody worship of Moloch is 
going rtil Shall Boston be made the 
abetter of treason, the deifier of ruffians, 
madmen and conspirators ; shall it be 
John Brown or Jesus Christ?” 

Thank God, Boston put on her aftient 
strength, and with the Mayor of the city 
in her front, said to these many colored 
gentry, “You must turn out of this hall, 
begone to your own quarter and shout as 
loud as you can, and take Wendell Phil- 
lips with you, but leave this Temple to 
UB.” As many as would not go quietly, 
were, of course, put out by the neck and 
heels, and a meeting was constituted* in 
which resolutions denunciatory of John 
Brownism in all its phases were unani- 
mously passed, and Wendell Phillips had 
his say in the “ nigger meeting house ” 
in the “ nigger quarter ” in the course of 
the evening. This4s Act the first. 

Some little episodes occurred in the 
course of the week following, but we may 
set down for Act the second the scene in 
the Music Hall on last Sabbath morning. 
To prepare your readers for understand- 
ing this matter, it is necessary to make a 
few words of explanation. The late 
Q heodore Parker (though a confirmed in- 
fidel) yet had a congregation organized 
according to law, which as.sembled on 
Sabbath morning in the Music Hall. — 
Since bis death, Emerson, Phillips and 
other free thinkers have done the preach- 
ing for the pious flock. So charitable 
are these Music Hall Christians that they 
have no scruples about doctrine — they 
don’t care what a man preaches, if he 
only fills the house. Wendell Phillips’ 
text last Sunday morning was “ Mobs 
and Education.” I cannot give the chap- 
ter and verse, for I can’t read Wendell’s 
Bible. At all events he divided his sub- 
ject into three heads : First. That all 
the Sabbath-keepers and peace-loving 
people of Boston were the “mob.” Sec- 
ond. That all that class who neither fear- 
ed God or man, who lived on the hopes 
of insurrection and blood, who despised 
both the pulpit and the press, and who 
came to hear him preaching, that they 
were the “education” Thirdly and 
lastly. That what Demosthenes was to 
Greece, and Tully was to Rome, he was 
to Boston and his country, whereupon 
such a laughing uproar of disgust went 
up that the application was lost, and the 
last B-en of the preacher was such glimp- 
ses as might be caught of him through a 
wall of 150 police, as they guarded him 
through the streets of a city who.«e Sab- 
bath quiet he bad sacriligeously invaded, 
and whose most peaceful citizens he had 
provoked beyond the measure of even 
their endurance. 

I may also mention that at the late 
election for Mayor, the Abolition candi- 
date wag signally defeated. These are 
signs of the prevalence of true Boston 
sentiment. The “solid men of Boston” 
are beginning to speak out, and their 
voice is drowning the noise of bloody in- 
surrectionists. In the new Presbyterian 
church here we try to uphold the honor 
of the country. We have Southern men 
in our session, and there is no difierence 
of opinion in our government as to the 
feelings that we should entertain to the 
South. The pastor had the boldness to 
declare his protest against any measures 
on the part of the North that would have 
a tendency to embitter our Southern 
brethren. He remembers that there are 
not slaves only in the South, but also 
children and mothers and brave youths, 
and that life is as dear to these as liberty 
to those. He sympathizes with a great 
and generous people, goaded into a con- 
test not for principle only — the only thing 
at stake, as is alleged, in the North — but 
for property and life as well as for infan- 
cy and old age. St. Domingo is uot for 
gotten in Boston, and we hold that peo- 
ple .should be sympathized with who are 
contending not for theories only at a safe 
distance from consequences, but who are 
contending for homesteads and for the 
preservation of families from violence 
and torture and death. 

^ Fear not, Christians of the South. — 
Commit your case to Him who judgeth 
righteously. You are by God appointed 
to purify the African savages as they 
pass through your bounds, whether to the 
treedom of Liberia or of Heaven. You 
are placed on a desperate eminence. Let 
neither the con.spicuoiisne.ss of your po- 
sition or the dangerousness of your ele- 
vation make you dizzy or dismayed. Be 



firm and sober. There are thousands 
around me here who would bare the shin- 
ing steel, and stain it, too, with the blood 
of your enemies, ere one of your little 
ones should lose a hair of their heads. 

My best wishes for the chivalrous 
South, and with fraternal regards to you, 
gentlemen. 

I am, &c., D. M. 



A Domestic Scene. 

Bt UBS. HIUAMS. 

T w»i early day — and sunlight streamed 
8oft through a quiet room 
That, hushed, but not forsaken, seemed 
Btill, but with nought of gloom ; 

For there, secure in happy age. 

Whose hope is from abore, 

A father communed with the page 
Of HeaTen’s recorded lore. 

Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 

Ob his gray holy hair. 

And touched the book with tenderest light. 
As if its shrine were there I 
But Oh, that patriarch's aspect shone 
With something lovelier far — 

A radiance all the Spirit’s own. 

Caught not from sun or star. 

Some word of life e'en then had met 
His calm, benignant eye; 

Some ancient promise breathing yet 
Of immortality; 

Some heart’s deep language, where the glow 
Of quenehless faith survives: 

For every feature said, “ I know 
That my Redeemer lives.” 

And silent stood his children by, 

Hushing their very breath. 

Before the solemn sanctity 

Of thoughts o'ersweeping death; 

Silent : yet, did not each young breast 
With love and reverence melt? 

Oh, blest be those fair girls, and blest 
That home where Oed is felt. 



“Vanity of Vanities.” 

Persons seldom visiting our large cities 
have but little knowledge of the extent 
and power of the world of fashion. What 
was good enough for any person ten or 
twelve years ago would now be laughed 
at as decidedly behind the age. If it 
were only the “world ” that was ensnared 
by vanity it would only be what we might 
expect; but many Christians live in the 
same way that others do. Their houses 
are as fine, their furniture as grand, their 
equipage as stylish as Mr. Anybody’s. — 
To spend one hundred dollars for a din- 
ner for eight or ten persons is quite mod- 
erate. Young ladies, and these not the 
most wealthy, give at least five hundred 
dollars for a camel’s hair shawl ; and that 
with twenty-five dollar bonnets, and sets 
of fur, it makes the outside wrapping 
rather expensive. Jewelry the most 
costly, and laces the most eleganc, must 
adorn tho person of a Christian young 
lady, and, we repeat, not the rtiosl wealthy 
by a good deal ; but there is a certain 
style to bo observed as religiously as the 
Mussulman goes through his genuflec- 
tions. New York affirms positively that 
the way she dresses can be told by a 
glance of the knowing ones. But Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore scorn 
the insinuation, and show New York that 
they dress equally well ; and the whole 
seaboard is aroused to see who can spend 
the most, and ^appear to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The worldlinesB in dress, eto., does not 
• nd here. Why drees so magnificently 
if no one sees it? So the exhibitors of 
the fashions must show themselves in the 
public promenades; must go to the opera; 
must attend balls and parties, not because 
they want to go, oh! no, “but because, 
you know, people are expected to go;” 
and they go with such self-denial — poor 
dears ! The monk with bis hair shirt was 
never so bothered as these Christian 
young ladies when invitations to worldly 
places are forced upon their acceptance. 
So patent is all this to those who live in 
large cities that to them our description 
will as much fall under their estimate as 
it will appear exaggerated to those who 
only hear of these things. 

Mr. Horace Holden, a well known elder 
of the Brick Church in New York city, 
declares that “ the Church will be en- 
gulfed with the world ” if the present 
unchristian tendencies of society are not! 
corrected. “ The scenes witnessed at 
dancing and waltzing parties do not look 
much like waging war with the world ! 
Here I am in a vortex. T am surrounded 
by fashionable, dancing, late party Chris- 
tians. My children are exposed to their 
influence. We have no other society. — 
What am I to do ? ” 

Whether this is right or not may be 
easily decided. How much, for instance, 
does the young lady who spent five hun- 
dred dollars for a shawl give to the ob- 
jects of charity? Does she give to Christ 
in ten years what she spent in ten min- 
utes on herself? Now, there is no use in 
finding fault with camel’s hair shawls. — 
We would not say that any person who 
could really afford it was absolutely wast- 
ing money in thus spending it. But what 
about the proportion oi giving? Any one 
with an income of twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year has a right to spend a larger 
portion in dress, etc., than one with an 
income of a thousand. But if this latter 
gives away one hundred dollars every 
year for the cause of Christ, certainly the 
other should give away two or four thou- | 
sand. If a right proportion in giving be 
observed, we are not those who deny fine 
hou.ses, or furniture, or equipages to 
Chiistims. But they should surely aim 
to give first for Christ; and then, in their i 
style of living, while it may be compara-i 
tively grand, they should not be “world- 1 
ly.” Certain places and amusements | 
should be eschewed by thes, and keep-i 
ing close to Christ, their influence, the I 
higher they are in the social circle, will j 
tell the more for the cause of Christ on : 
those around them. Wealth brings in- 
fluence; and if the influence of wealthy 
Christians be properly exerted for the 
cause of the Master, let them judge for 
themselves as to tho “style” in which ; 
they choose to live. But there are so few | 
who use their wealth and position to do I 
good ; and hence a crying evil is the ! 
worldliness, and vanity, and frivolity of : 
rich persons who are members of the 
Church. — South. Church. I 



Children’s Playthings. — Playthings 1 
that the children make for themselves are 
a great deal better than those which are' 
bought for them. They employ thorn a ! 
much longer lime, they exercise ingenu- 
ity, and they please them more. A little 
girl had better fashion her cups and sau- 
ceis of acorns, than to have a sot of earth- 
en ones supplied. A boy takes ten times 
more pleasure in a little wooded cart he ! 
has pegged together, than he would in a ' 
painted and glided carriage bought from I 
the toy shop; and we do not believe any! 
expensive rocking-horse ever gave so| 
much satisfaction as we have seen a child 
in the country take with a cocoanut huik 
which he had bridled -and placed on four 
sticks. There is a jjeculiar satisfaction 
in inventing things, for one’s self. No 
matter though the 'construction be clum- 
sy and awkward, it employs time (which 
is a great object in childhood,) and the 
pleasure the inv'jntion gives is tho first 
impulse to inge Auity and skill. For this 



PRESBYTEHIA-N 



H E R Y L D. 



reason, the making of little boats and floggings we ought to have for our irapa- 
mechanical toys should not bo discour- 1 tienco or fretfulness. This pounding | 
aged; and when any difficulty occurs , children before they become, in God’s i 
above the powers of a child, assistance eye, morally responsible beings, is very j 



should be cheerfully given. 



strange business. Patience, good people 
— unwearying patience ! — Don’t wait to 
learn it until one of your little ones shall 
be hidden under the daisies ! — Springfield 
Republican. 

Cotton Statistics. 

We find in a New York contemporary 
some extracts from the proceedings of the 
“ British Cotton Supply Association,” as 
contained in its third annual report. It 
may be known to our readers that this 
society has for its object the multiplication 
of the sources from which Great Britain 
may derive this important staple of her 
manufacturing industry. The sources of 
her supply, at different periods, have been 
as fellows : 

. 1860, tbs. 

'498,153,112 
80.299,9. s2 
18,931,414 
228,913 
118,872,742 
2 090,098 



United States, 

Braiil, 

Egyptian, 

West Indies, 
Etet Indies, 

All other placet. 



1857, Ib«. 
054,768,048 
29,910,832 
24,842,144 
1,448,608 
250,-338,144 
7,896,10(T 



Soasonsblo Hints about Personal 
Comfort. 

A thin shawl may be made warm by 
folding a newspaper inside of it. The 
paper is impervious to the wind and cold 
air from outside, and prevents the rapid 
escape of the warm air from beneath it. 

Every one knows that the heat of the 
body is carried off much more rapidly in 
a high wind than in a calm. The wind 
blows away the heat evolved from the 
body ; but in a perfectly still air this heat 
remains, and constitutes an atmospheric 
envelope so nearly of the same tempera- 
ture with the body itself, that the latter 
is not so quickly robbed of its natural 
heat. 

There are some very interesting facts 
about the body in its power to make and 
contain heat, which are familiar to all, 
when told, but which are seldom thought 
of in daily experience. For example, 
the body will hold a great deal more heat 
than it gets from its own furnaces. The 
stomach is a furnace, and our food is the 
fuel. It keeps up a uniform temperature 
in the blood equal to about ninety-eight 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. — 

If the stomach could consume food fast 
enough to maintain that heat, the body 
could not bo frozen by any extreme of 
cold. But in proportion to tho severity 
of cold to which the body is exposed, is 
the rapidity with which it loses heat. — 

Some substances taken into the stomach 
make a hot blaze much sooner than 
others, as brandy. To put brandy in tho 
stomach is like putting pitch under a 
steam boiler. It soon burns out, and the 
greater heat injures the furnace. 

We sky that the body will hold more 
heat than it gets from its own furnaces. 

Heat is measured by degrees. On going 
out from a warm room, tbe body will im- 
mediately begin to lose its heat, and it 
must part'with a certain number of de- 
grees before it can begin to feel cold. — 

The direction has sometimes been given 
“ Don’t hug tho stove, if you are going 
to set out on a cold journey.” But ex- 
perience says — do hug it. Get in as 
many degrees of heat as you can carry, 
if it is five hundred. Then wrap your- 
self up well, and you can economise these 
five hundred degrees through a long ride. 

But if you had taken only one hundred 
degrees at the start, they would have 
been exhausted mid-wayof the journey, 
and then you would have begun to feel 
cold. Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy 
habit to accustom one’s self on ordinary 
occasions to more heat than is actually 
needed. This is a very common fault, 
and bears on the pocket as well as on the 
health. One may easily get the habit of 
requiring two or three more blankets on 
a bed than are necessary. Some families 
will burn twice the fuel that others do, 
and enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold 
first, often to a painful degree, while the 
trunk is warm. But so long as the trunk 
keeps warm, in a person of common vigor- 
ous health, there is little fear of “catch- 
ing cold” by aching toes or fingers. In 
rail-car riding, it is much safer for the 
health to let the toes ache, than to allow 
the lungs to feed on t^e foul air around 
the stove. , 

When you set out on a winter journey, 

:f you are liable to sn^r from cold toes, 
which many people d<4 in spite of “ rub- 
bers,” fold a piece of newspaper over 
your stocking, which you can readilj do, 
if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. This is better than “ rub- 
bers,” which are, in fact, very cold com- 
forters in extreme, while they make the 
feet sweat in moderate weather. The 
main use of India rubber overshoes is to 
keep out water, and for that they are 
second only to a stout water-proof first- 
rate calf skin boot. There is not a more 
villainously unwholesome article of wear 
made than the high topped rubber boot. 

It makes the foot tender, especially in I mens ofcotton growing toiVd there, and re 
children, gives an ngly gait, and when !|>roJMCt«y lor from ten to yi/Veenyears. The 
left off in any weather, the wearer is lia- j samples are so valuable as to range from 
ble to “ catch cold.” Saint Crispin is the | thirteen to twenty-four cents per pound ; 
best friend of the human foot, when his ; they say “that from no othe.r part of the 
leather and stitches are honest. i world has such a collectiori of graduated 

Although the body can take in a ' qualities been received.” It is calculated 
greater number of degrees of heat than j that from half the area of these islands 
it gets from its own furnace, the stomach, I might be raised four million bales per 
yet its capacity is limited in this respect. ' annum. 

For example, when the hand is warm,; Australia has entered into the cultiva- 
you can not hold it in the air of a hot tion, and will soon export freely. Sam- 
oven for a second ; but when it is cold, pics of the best quality have been re- 
and especially when damp also, you may eoived. But the committee say that it is 
hold it there for some time without feel- 1 from India they are receiving the most 
ing the heat very sensibly, and for a long ’ flattering re'^orts ; and this year it is *s- 
time without being obliged to withdraw timated ths.t her exports will reach a mil- 
it. And so of tbe whole body. It ap- lion bales. In British Guiana the culti- 
pears, then, that the body may carry less vation has also been undertaken with the 



introducing into the entrance of their 
numerous holes, runs, or hiding-places, 
small portions of chloride of lime, or 
bleaching powder, wrapped in calico and 
stuffed into the entrance holc.'», and 
thrown loose by spoonfuls into the drains 
from the house. This drove the rats away 
for a twelvemonth, when they returned to 
it. They were treated in the same man- 
ner, with like effect. The cure was com- 
plete. I presume it was chlorine gas, which 
did not agree with their olfactories.” 



Total, 609,576,801 969,318,896 

Thus showing that thoughher increased 
consumption is very large, she has ob- 
tained nearly one third of the whole 
amount consumed from other places than 
the United States. 

The prospect of her fut ure s uji^^i^ 
stated by the report to be 
couraging, as there is not an inhabited 
cotton country in the world to which 
their attention has not been directed. 

Through the influence of the British 
Consuls the cultivation of cotton in Tur- 
key has been commenced under great 
promise. The Home Minister in Greece 
has introduced it into many departments, 
and in the island of Cyprus an estate of 
eighty thousand acres has been devoted 
to it. Cotton seed has been distributed 
among the farmers of the fertile valley of 
the Meander, in Asia Minor, with full 
instructions for planting and gathering 
the crop. Of Egypt the committee report 
“that they expect to increase the growth 
from one hundred thousand hales to the 
large figure of one million.” In Tunis 
the Bey is using exertions with his sub- 
jects to cultivate the “great staple.” In 
Western Africa, at Sierra Leone and 
Sberbro, cotton gins have been introduc- 
ed, and a profitable trade in the native 
cotton commenced. In Liberia and along 
tbe Gold Coast, every exertion is being 
made with the prospect of success. At 
Accra and Cape Coast Castle are agricul- 
tural societies which make cotton culture 
their specialty. A great quantity of cot- 
ton is raised in the adjacent countries. 
The Accra Agricultural Society have en- 
gaged with a Lincolnshire firm to pur- 
chase this cotton, which they buy in the 
seed at less than a cent per pound. This 
cotton, cleaned, is worth in Liverpool 
fourteen cents a pound. 

From the interior an agent of the As- 
sociation reports that a large trade ex- 
port will soon be realized, and he found 

70.000 people busy in its growing, spin- 
ning, and weaving. The prospect is, that 
in the numerous towns which stud the 
coast, cotton marts will soon be estab- 
lished, and furnish a large quantity. 

At Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar, and 
the Caraeroone, a beginning has been 
made by distribution of seed and cotF« 
ginj. At Lagos a hopeful trade has bg^ 
opened. Along the line of the river Ni- 
ger it is proposed to establish trading 
stations. It is reported that immense^ 
quantities which can be bought for ^ ^ 
cents clean, on the Niger, is worth six - a 
cents in Liverpool. 

In South Africa, the Government of 
Natal is stimulating the cotton culture. 
Numerous farmers there are planting it, 
and as an illustration of their success, one 
of them reports “that he has had on hand 

100.000 pounds.” 

In Eastern Africa, ia the rich valley o^ 
the Shire, an European colony is beirjg 
established for raising cotton. 

From the Feejec Islands the Comm.’ittee 
have received the most wonderful sped 



as well as more heat, than the quantity 
supplied by its own furnace. Its ex- 
tremities and its surface often become 
painfully cold. 

In winter, a traveler occasionally finds 
in a hotel a deficiency of bed covering; 
or in •the sensitiveness of disease, he may 
require more than in health. The news- 
paper for which he paid two cents on Vhe 
cars, spread under the upper cover wi’il be 
equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk oil cloth, stitcjied in 



most encouriging prospects 
In Jamaica the British Cotton Company 
report considerable progress. 

In Havana, Cuba, great efforts are 
b'zing made, and a new company has been 
established, called the “Anglo-Spanish 
Cotton Company,” with a capital of $4,- 
000,000, for raising cotton. 

It has been well suggested by a learned 
writer in our own columns that any seri- 
ous interruption of the cotton ctflfurs-in 
our country for a single year would give 



the folds of a shawl, is more flexible I such an impetus to the production in other 
than the paper, and will last a 'Ahole win- regions as in all likelihood to deprive us 
ter. It has the advantage of securing [ forever of the monopoly we now enjoy in 
inward warmth without th.o additional this great staple . — National Intelligencer. 

weight of a thicker garment. 

'The constitutional vivs.cityand temper Diphtheria. — As the newspapers aw 

of a person has much '..o do with his cn full of remedies for this dangclWa,. -=• 
durance of cold. For this vivacity is a tion of the throat, some of them very 
sort of nervous fire t’nat lessens the sen- ( good, and somq of them very silly, we 
sibility to outward i.mprcssions. An in- 1 will give one which we know to be used 
different milk and water person, without I by some eminent physicians, and which 
energy and force of will, is at the mercy we have never known to fail, if ap^ed 
of every cold bl /st that sweeps round the ' early. Diphtheria in its early stages, 
corner. He, a.nd especially she, has no j may be recognized by any person of or- 
dofence but to wear a dozen shawls during dinary capacity, by two marked symp- 
the day, and sleep under a bale of blank toms; the sensation of a bone or bard 



cts at nigljt. One without any mental 
purpose, (^unfortunately there are such,) 
though i.n vigorous health, is much more 
liable to catch cold than a spirited deli- 
cate body bent on some positive pursuit. 
The Century. 



substance in the throat, rendering swal- 
lowing difficult and painful, and a marked 
factor, or unpleasant smell of the breath, 
the result of its putrefactive tendency. — 
On the appearance of these symptoas, if 
the patient is old enough to do so, give a 
piece of gum camphor, of the size of a 
marrowi'at pcs, and let it be retained in 



First Babies. — A somewhat extended 

Observation, and not a solitary experience, the mouth, swallowing slowly tho saliva 
have convinced us that first babies have ehanged with it, until it is all gone. In 
a hard time. Parents must have two or, an hour or so give another, and at the 
three children before they know what a ) end of another hour a third; a fourth 
baby is, know how to treat it, and acquire will not unusually be required, but if 
patience to treat it properly. The poor j the pain and unpleasant breath are not 
little fellows that have the misfortune to relieved, it may be used two or three 



come along first, have to educate parents 
to their tasks, and in the process, they 
get spanked and abused. After a man 
has three or four children, he learns that 
whipping a child less than two years of 
age is barbarism. We know one “pater- 
nal head ” who struck his first child when 
only six weeks old, the ass actually be- 
lieving that the child knew better than 
to cry, and that he stopped crying at that 
particular time, because he struck him. 
We carry certain notions of children and 
of family government into married life, 
and the first child is always the victim of 
these notions. And not alone of these, 
for the parents have not learned se'f- 
control, and a baby is whipped quite as 
often because the parent is impatient or 
angry, as because it is vicious or intract- 
able. We inflict on our first children the 



be 

little 



longer intervals, 



times more, at 
say two hours. 

If the child is young, powder the cam- 
phor, which can easily bo done by adding 
a drop or two of spirits or alcohol to it, 
and mix it with an equal quantity of 
powdered loaf sugar, or better, powdered 
rock candy, and blow it through s quill 
or tube into its throat, depressing the 
tongue with the haft of a spoon. Two 
or three applications will relieve. Some 
recommend powdered aloes or pcllitory 
with the camphor, but observation and 
experience have satisfied us, that the 
camphor is sufficient alone. It acts pro- 
bably by its virtue as a diffusible stimu- 
lant, and antiseptic qualities. 

Rats. — A correspondent of the Gardi- 
ner's Mmthlg says : “ I tried tho effect of 



A Touching Incident, 

With a Moral. 

A little daughter, not four years old, 
who slept by herself in a room opening 
from one occupied by her parents, a short 
time since got out of bed in the middle of 
the night. Her father heard, and calling 
to her, inquired the cause, when an ap- 
propriate answer allayed his fears. The 

little creature presently exclaimed, “P.ipa, 

I want to kiss you before I go back !” — 
The fathfer replied, “You cannot find tbe 
way in the dark, my darling ; you’ll run 
against the door, and hurt yourself.” — 
Bent on gratifying her loving desire, she 
started towards her parents’ room, saying, 
“I’ll go slow.” The anxious father’s con- 
stant voice — ‘be careful I this way ! come 
here I” — directed her course till she near- 
ed the bed, when his extended arms rea- 
ched and embraced her. 

After fulfilling her loving purpose, and 
her heart by impressing the 
promised kiss, she said, “ Now 1 11 go 
back.” But it was utter darkness, and 
she had two rooms to cross, and a door to 
go through. The father was fearful sbe 
would stray and run against the furniture; 
so he placed his hands upon her shoul 
ders, turned her face in the direction of 
her room, and with an ear intent to per 
ceive her first deviation, ho sufl'ered her to 
go. She was joyous and eonfident, but 
had scarce gone a yard from the bedside, 
when her father heard her feet out of the 
way. “That’s not the way, darling.” said 
he ; “ step you will hurt yourself.” Be- 
wildered aod lost, she now wanted help, 
and called out in a plaintive tone, “Which 
is the way, papa ?” 

The father’s heart was moved. He 
could no longer suffer his loved child to 
wander alone; but instantly rising from 
the bed, he went towards her. She grasp- 
ed his hands, and he led her to her room 
and her bed. 

Does not this incident furnish an apt 
illustration of our heavenly Father’s 
method with his children? When our 
enkindled affections excite in us desires 
of communion with Christ, he guides us 
by his word, end draws us by his Spirit, 
to his sensible presence, where he enfolds 
us in his loving arms, and feasts us on. the 
“ hidden manna.” How strong W'z feel 
then ! And if, in the exuberance of our 
joyousness, and the conscientiousness of 
our singleness of aim, we feel confident that 
we can run alone, the Savior suffers us to 
try, in order that we may realize our ut- 
ter imbecility, and our constant need of 
his watchful eye, his corjiforting voice 
and directing hand. AlusI how soon we 
stray ! 

He then, in langua'ge of reproof, ad- 
monishes, “That’s nob the way, my child ; 
you’re in the path of danger !” Happy 
for us, then, if distrusting ourselves, we 
promptly turn to him, and with the spirit 
of that little daiighter confounded in the 
dark, cry oub with loving confidence, 
“Father, which is the way T' Oh 1 how 
quickly wil'i our Fathers yearning heart 
bring him to the rescue of his erring, re- 
pentant <ihild ! 

Neve r can we dispense with this heav- 
enly I’.ght, and we are only strong 
“ In the strength which God supplies 
Through his eternal Son.” 

M ay he ever “ guide us by his counsel, 
and afterwards receive us to glory;” for 
ouly “ in his presence is fullness of joy 
and at his right hand pleasures for ever’ 
more.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

Putridity of Ti'ells. 

We had a well of beautiful water, soft 
and cool, which all at once began to taste 
and smell as if tbe dead body of some an- 
imal were undergoing the decaying pro- 
cess in it. We gave it a thorough exam- 
ination by the aid of the looking-glass, 
but could discover nothing. We descend- 
ed to the water, but found no animal or 
vegetable matter in a putrid condition, 
and we were forced to tbe conclusion that 
the water was of itself putrid. Having 
reached this conclusion, we set our wits 
to work to devise a remedy ; we remem- 
bered that only still water became thus 
affected, and that running water never 
became so. We thought the reason of 
the continued purity of the latter must 
be because of its continued agitation 
bringing all its particles continually in 
contact with the atmospheric air when it 
absorbed tbe oxygen to tbe necesary de- 
gree for reinvigoration of any property 
lost in sustaining its teeming, infinite- 
simal life. Upon this thought we based 
our action and remedy. We hired a man 
to work thoroughly the chain p ump i n the 
well, working with all his might for two 
■hours, during which time he scarcely di- 
minished the depth of the water. It was 
no longer than twenty-four hours before 
the water was as sweet and good as ever. 
We believe that it was the thorough agi- 
tation of the water by pumping, extend- 
ing to the very bottom of tho well, that 
effected the cure. 

Again, we now have a cistern filled with 
rain water from tbe roof, which passes 
through a filter in reaching the cistern. 
L-L^w eek ago the water in tho cistern be- 
came putrid, tasting and smelling, we 
can’t tell how bad. We remembered tho 
experiment in well, and the supposed rea- 
son of its cure ; so we procured a long 
pole, and thoroughly stirred it up, agitat- 
ing the water as much as possible, perhaps 
working at the job fifteen minutes. In 
twenty-four hours the water was sweetaud 
wholesome again. — Ilomestead. 

LittleChildren’s Dresses — Naked 
Arms and Neck. — .A distinguished phy- 
sician, who died some years since in Paris, 
declared : “ I believe that during the 
twenty-six years I have practiced my 
profession in this city, twenty thousand 
children have been carried to the ceme- 
teries, a sacrifice to the absurd custom of 
exposing their arms naked.” 

I have often thought if a mother were 
anxious to show tho soft, white skin of 
her baby, and would cut out a round 
hole in the little thing’s dresh, just over 
the heart, and then carry it about for 
observation by tho company, it would 
do very little harm. But to expose the 
baby’s arms, members so far removed 
from the heart, and witii such feeble cir- 
culation at best, is a most pernicious 
practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer in a 
baby’s mouth, the mercury rises to nine- 
ty-nine degrees. Now carry the same 
bulb to its little hand, if the arms be 
bare, and the evening cool, the mercury 
will sink forty degrees. Of course all 
the blood which flows through these arms 
and hands must fall from twenty to forty 
degrees below the temperature of the 
heart. Need I say when these cold cur- 
rents of blood flow back into the chest, 
the child’s general vitality must be more 
or less compromised ? And need I add 
that wo ought not to bo surprised at its 



frequently recurring affections of the 
lungs, throat, or stomach? 

I have seen more than one child with 
habitual cough and hoarseness, or chok- 
ing with mucus, entirely and permanent- 
ly relieved by simply keeping its arms 
and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportu- 
nities to witness the simple cure. — Lewis’ 
Gymnastics. 

How a Drunkard Feels, 

An Incident. 

A graduate of one of the universities 
of Groat Britain came to me, shaking and 
trembling. He said he had “come to me 
as he would go to a physician.” I said, 
“You must stop drinking.” “I can’t.” 
“1: ou will die.” “ I am afraid I shall if 
I give it up; I can’t.” Jly wile and two 
gentlemen were present, I said, “What 
ood does the drink do you?” “No 
good.” “Why do you drink?” “I must 
liave it.” Thinking that, being an edu- 
ca ed man, he might give me some ideas, 

I asked him, “ Will you tell me how you 
feel before you begin to drink, and after- 
ward?” 1 shall never forget ! He stood 
up and said, “All I can say is, I must 
have it.” “ Why,” “ I feel as if there 
were insects in my veins! 0 it is horri- 
ble ! horrible ! I touch my coat, I touch 
my hands, and I jump ! 0 I shall go 

mad — m"id — mad ! If I eould not get it 
without having a sound tooth torn out of 
my jaw, bring the instrument and wrench 
it out; I must have the drink, you see — 
so I get it. And then I stand still, that 
I may not disturb its effect. That’s what 
I want — I want relief ; and I feel it. — 
Quick, quick, hot, it sends the blood 
through my veins ! the insects are gone, 
and I begin to perspire. Yes, I am bet- 
ter, bettor, better ! It’s what I want — 
it’s coming — it’s coming — it has come to 
me — relief — like a flash of summer light- 
ning; and it has gone, and I get another.” 

“ Then,” I said, “ you will die.” “ I am 
afraid I shall ; can you save me ?” “Not 
unless you stop drinking.” “I can’t die ; 

I have’nt offered a prayer to God for six- 
teen years.” “You must give it up.” “I 
can’t.” I said, “God will help you.” — 

“ No he wont.” “ I will,” said I ; “my 
wife and I will take care of you for four 
days, if you will. I have just four days 
to spare for you.” We took him, though 
we could get no promise from him. We 
nurse.d him night and day. The third , 
afternoon he sat with me, his hand in | 
mine, and I spoke to him of God, and i 
Christ, and eternity. He said, “ I am a ; 
man of common sense, I believe; and am | 
very well aware that I can never be bap- 1 
py in another world.” lie then went out j 
and cut his throat from ear to e.ar. 0 my j 
friends, shall we not try to save our fellow- j 
men from such a fate ? — From a Speech, 
of John B. Gough. \ 

He Takes no Religious Paper. — 
Who takes no religious paper? A mem- 
ber of the Church, and quite a leading 
man in the community to which he be- 1 
longs. ! 

Is he a poor man? No; he carries on i 
a large business, and makes money faster | 
than most of his brethren. If he were 
poor there would be some excu.se for him. 

Is he an intelligent man? Well — yes; 
he takes one or two, or perhaps more, 
political papers, and is well posted up in 
political matters. You might as well 
think to turn the sun out of his course 
as to convince hifu that any thing is 
wrong which his party advocates. And 
he wants every thing done in the Church : 
according~i;o his way, and his way, hc-is 
perfectly sure, is the way things were 
done in the purest and best times of the 
Reformation. - | 

But he knows nothing about the mis- 
sion of the Church. He does not know 
where she has missions established among , 
the heathen.’ He could not tell whether 
they have done any good. Ho could not 
tell you whether a descendent of Abra- | 
ham has been converted these fifty years.! 
He knows nothing about how other con- 
gregations in his own Church are getting 
along. So when one member rejoices be 
can not rejoice with it, and when another 
member suffers he, can not suffer with it. 

He casts a dime into the box once or 
twice a year, when collections are taken 
up, and then wonders what the Church 
does with so much money. — Exchange. 

A Good Cake. — We make a cake at our 
house, and when guests partake thereof 
they exclaim, “ Oh ! do let me have the 
recipe.” Even gentleman condescend to 
eat two or three at a sitting. For tho 
bonum of iht publico I will send tho recipe 
to you. Wo call them Shrewsbury cakes. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnamon. 
Mix together tho butter and flour ; then 
stir in the sugar and cinnamon ; mix it 
all together into a paste with the eggs ; 
then roll it out thin, cut it into cookies 
with a tumbler, and bake them in a quiek 
oven. When nicely browned let tho 
publico send samples of them to the Ag- 
riculturist, and my word for it, they will 
bo highly approved of. — Aunt Sue, in 
the American Agriculturist. 



Packages of Books. — There is a; 
great delight in occasionally receiving aj 
large bundle of books which have beenj 
ordered from your book seller in the city a ! 
hundred miles off ; in reading the address | 
in such big letters that they must have ! 
been made with a brush; in stripping off, 
the successive Layers of immensely thick' 
brown paper; in reaching the precious I 
hoard within, all such fresh copies, (who ' 
are they that buy the copies you turn over 
in the shop, but which you would not on '■ 
any account take?) such fresh copies, with | 
their bran new bindings, and their leaves \ 
so pure, in a material sense ; in cutting j 
the leaves at the rate of two or three vol- 
umes an evening, and in seeing the entire | 
accession of literature lyiug about the ! 
other table (not the one you write on,) | 
for a few days ere they are given to tlie | 
shelves . — Recreations of a Country Parson , ; 



Pre.mium Bread — The following di- 
i rections for making bread were given by 
the ladies to whom premiums were awar- 
ded for tlio best samples shown at the 
Presque Isle (Jle.) Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, Mrs. V. P. Bean, says: “ I take one 
and a half cupfuls of new milk, and the' 
same amount of boiling water, and add 
i flour to this to make yeast, and let it set 
till it rises; then add flour until the dough 
is thick enough for baking. Then let it 
rise one half hour ; then hake it.” 

Mrs. Sarah A. Emerson’s method : 
“Take one pint of boiling water, one half 
teaspoouful of salt; when it is lukewarm, 
stir in flour until it becomes thick batter ; 
set the dish in warm water in a warm place 
until the batter rises. Then mix with it 
one quart of sweet milk, or water ; set it 
in a warm place until it rises ; add flour 
until it is bard enough to kucad ; then 
let it set until it rises again, and bake it 
by a gradual fire until done.” 

Effects op Drunkenness on the 
Offspring. — At a recent meeting of tho 
Academy of Sciences, at {Paris, a paper 
was read exhibiting in a very striking 
manner the very great proclivity to dis- 
ease incident to children whose fathers 
are habitually intemperate. Paralysis, 



epilepsy, hysteria, and a long sad cata- 
logue of disorders of the nervous system, 
have been classed among the maladies so 
communicable to children. Moral debil- 
ity and intellectual obliquity are also said 
to be not seldom communicated in a sim- 
ilar way. This is one of the numerous 
instances in which our Maker, to reclaim 
wrong-doers, and vindicate his broken 
laws, erects before our eyes a living, life 
long monument, commemorative of lolly, 
shame and sin. 



Iigrifnltnriil. 



Spontaneous Vegetation. 

It is a well-known fact, that on the first 
elearing up of a new country, a new spe- 
cies of vegetation springs up; new woods, 
new trees, shrubs, vines, grasses, all ap- 
pearing as if they had been sown and 
planted by some invisible hand. Burn 
over this land, and still another set of 
plants come to light, as if the fire had 
brought them into being. Then again, 
dig up marl for manure, out of the earth 
ten or fifteen feet deep, moisten a lump 
of it, and cover it with a glass bell so that 
no floating seeds can light upon it, and 
soon white clover and other plants will 
be starting up from its surface. In some 
regions the SinajJs arvensis, a kind of 
tiustard, generally grows up from clay 
taken Trom very deep wells. 

Facts like these have led many persons 
to suppose that the earth has power to 
bring forth certain products without the 
sowing of seed upon it. Else, they in- 
quire, how could seeds lie buried so deep 
and so long, and notpMish? Vegetable 
substances, as a general rule, decay rapid- 
ly, and why should seeds be an exception 
to this rule? And what agency has fire 
in promoting vegetation ? 

Wo do not believe that nature has the 
power of spontaneous production, either 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom. In 
the cases above referred to, we believe 
these plants were the descendants of 
others like them, growinir at some former 
time on the same soil, or in the immediate 
neighborhood. The seeds may have been 
deposited there by floods or freshets, by 
the winds, by animals or birds. We have 
seen rice taken from the crops of pigeons 
which had flown a hundred miles since 
eating it. Some seeds will germinate un- 
der certain conditions. In the cases first 
alluded to, these conditions may have 
been wanting, until the seeds were 
brought up from the deep soil of the well, 
or until the forest was cut down, or the 
fire cracked the hard and flinty shell. — 
Every body knows that wheat and other 
cereals taken from Egyptian mummies 
several hundred years old have afterwards 
germinntedj They could not vegetate as 
long as moisture and other favorable con- 
ditions were wanting. So it is in all cases 
with seeds and plants . — American Agri- 
culturist. 



Winter Fears. 

The splendid yield of fruit during the 
past year has developed a large experience, 
and we expect to find that tbe results which 
fruit-growers have obtained and “ made 
a note of,” during this unexampled sea- 
son of harvest, will prove to be of great 
value. It is important to the cause that 
all should give their experience. 

Our remarks are tending to Winter 
Pears, and to the Ghut Morceau variety 
in particular. During the past few days 
we have been so fortunate as to “have the 
eating” of some individuals of this splen- 
did sort, and our ideas of it have become, 
if possible, more enthusiastic than ever 
before. AVe have given the matter some 
thought, and to the pears some attention, 
and have arrived at the following con- 
clusions : 

1 . That it is about as easy to have good 
winter pears as winter apples. 

2. That sensible pc pie, as suon as they 
arrive at an appreciation of this fact, will 
raise winter pears — for they arc worth 
raising 

Many promologists, as well as many 
persons out of the pale of this enviable 
distinction, who, nevertheless, raise a few 
pears, have discovered, or have thought 
they have discovered, that it is one thing 
to have a specimen to grow to a respecta- 
ble size upon the tree, but that it is quite 
another thing to induce tbe same speci- 
men to ripen judiciously and lusciously 
in the house. Hence, in consideration of 
this supposed shortcoming on the part of 
the pears, the wise ones have given out 
various rules, more or less complex, for 
the “ripening of pears in the house;” tho 
ostensible design of which process was to 
avoid tiistclessne'<s,and attain — something 
different and more desirable. 

Uur own opinion is, that well grown 
fruit will ripen without giving us any 
such trouble. No doubt the insane haste, 
so prevalent lately, to obtain fruit quickly 
— no matter about the quality of it, much 
less the well-being of the tree — has caus- 
ed a great quantity of poor, ill-grown( 
colorless, white-livered specimens to be 
picked annually, and carefully laid away 
in the drawers or on the shelves, accord- 
ing to the rules, with the pleasant expec- 
tation — designed never to be realized — 
that they would, some way or other, and 
some time or other, become “ delicious 
eating.” While the fact is, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary, for the well-being both 
of the tree and the fruit, which is its off- 
spring, that the former should attain a 
certain age and size before being allowed 
to come into bearing ; and he who ex- 
pects to have perfect Iriiit, must first bar- 
gain for a perfect and mature tree. 

The Glout Moreeau is a variety which 
will not be hurried, even when cultivated 
on the quince — which is the best place for 
it. It ia a fine, hardy grower, and in six 
or seven years forms a sturdy tree, calcu- 
lated to bear a good even crop of good 
pears, which almost invariably ripen up 
into fine eating condition with little or no 
trouble. The specimens to which we al- 
luded wore picked from the trees late, and 
kept in a barrel out of doors, until coming 
frosts warned them in, when they were 
simply rolled into a cellar; and there 
they are all ripening perfectly satisfacto- 
rily, in precisely tho same way, and side 
by side, with our Greenings and Spys . — 
Pears, which were perhaps ijiven the cold 
shoulder in “peach time,” are a rarity and 
a luxury now. In connection, we may 
remark that it is a fact we ought to be 
thankful for, viz., that these good fruits 
come in their own good time, and so op- 
portunely, as to bring to us their greatest 
possible benefit. — Genesee Farmer. 



Plowing in Grass Seed. — fho New 
York Tribune says; “Some farmers of 
our acquaintance have tried the expert 
ment of plowing in grass seeds, and are 
convinced that it is the best of all wa;s 
to/ put it in — that it can bettor stand 
drought, etc.” 

This is a very different result to all tho 
heretofore recorded experiments we have 
seen. In Lawson’s Treatise on the Grasses, 
and in a Prize Essay by J. D. Sterlina, of 
Scotland, the results of experiments in- 
stituted on purpose to ascertain tho best 
depth for sowing gra.ss and clover seeds 
are given, in which it is clearly proved 
that seeds should be covered as lightly as 
possible. Several of our common seeds 
did not “ braid ” when covered from one 
to two inches deep, and the greatest num- 



ber of seeds germinated when sown from 
0 to ^ inch deep. Some did best when 
covered from J- to J inch deep ; very few 
required to be overed J inch deepi 
To })loio in the seeds, therefore, is a 
novel recommendation, and should be 
adopted with extreme caution. It is true 
that the experiments to which we have 
alluded simply show that the greatest 
number of seeds germinate when sown 
on the surface, or covered lightly. It 
may be that the seeds which Jo come up, 
may give us stronger plants which can 
resist the drouth better. Still, we should 
hesitate some time before we plowed in 
any considerable quantity of seeds. Let 
us have more facts. 
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